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LOVE’S BELIEF, 
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1 believe if I should die, 

And you should kiss my eyelids when I lie 

Cold, dead, and dumb to all the earth containa, 
The folded orbs would open at thy breath, 
And from its exile in the aisles of death, 

Life would come gladly back along my veins. 

i believe if 1 were dead, 

And you upon my lifeless heart should tread, 

Not knowing what the poor clod chanced to be, 
It would find sudden pulse beneath the touch 
Of him it ever loved in life so much, 

And throb again, warm, tender, true to thee. 

I believe if in my grave, 

Hidden in woody deeps, or by the wave, 

Your eyes should drop some warm tears of regret, 
From every salty seed of your dear grief 
Some fair sweet blossom would leap into leaf, 

To prove death could not make my love forget. 

I beiieve if I should fade 

Into those mystic realms where light is made, 

And you should long once more my face to see, 
I would come forth upon the hills of night, 
And gather stars like faggots, till thy sight, 

Led by the beacon blaze, fell full on me! 

I believe my faith in thee, 

Strong as my life, 30 nobly placed to be, 

It would as soon expect to see the sun 
Fall Jike a dead king from his hight sublime, 
His glory stricken from the throne of time, 

As thee unworthy the worship thou hast won. 

I believe who has not loved 

Hath half the treasure of his life unproved, 

Like one who with the grape within his grasp 
Drops it, with all its crimson juice unpressed, 
And all its luscious sweetness left unguessed, 

Out of his careless and unheeding clasp. 

I believe love, pure aud true, 

Is to the soul a sweet, immortal dew, 

That gems life’s petals in this hour of dusk; 
The waiting angels see and recognize 
The rich crown jewels, love of Paradise, 

When Life falls from us like a withered husk. 





LEARNING THE LANGUAGE. 


A lively lady of my acquaintance was ob- 
jecting, the other day, to the receipt of postal 
cards written in French. ‘It is all very well 
after they get here,” she said, “but it takes 
them so much longer to come. Evidently 
they are kept in the post office till the clerks 
have leisure to learn the language.” 

Why is it that it takes people so long to 
learn the language of reform? This genera- 
tion has lived face to face with some of the 
Most remarkable reforms that the world has 
everseen, both in England and America. A 
lady of much experience in London told me 
that when she looked back upon the condi- 
tion of law and society in her youth, and 
then considered the changes that had taken | 
Place, it almost seemed that the Millennium 
had come and there was nothing more to work 
for. In this country the rise, progress, and 
Consummation of the anti-slavery movement 
dwarf all other reforms. This generation has 
Seen all these various movements arise, has 
watched their progress, studied their phenom- 
ena—it ought to know the conditions of a | 
true reform, one would think,—and yet there | 
are multitudes of people who do not yet seem | 





to have learned the alphabet of the language. 

A single defeat, and they wonder that re- 
formers are not extinguished. A single ebb 
of the tide, and they suppose the ocean is dry. 

It is almost the only thing that puzzles me 
about our antagonists,—this want of percep- 
tion as to the cause and conditions of re- 
form. I can understand that they should 
shrink from change, fear for the morals of 
society, for feminine delicacy, for the mar- 
riage relation, and for all the physiological 
results in which any doctor can revel. It is 
easy enough to see whence these fears arise, 
where they come in. It is possible even to 
catch the point of view of those who think 
that ‘*The consent of the governed” and ‘“‘No 
taxation without representation” refer only 
tomen. But how men can know the history 
of reformers so little as to expect us to be 
chilled by neglect or discouraged by failure— 
that I cannot conceive. For a temporary pe- 
riod of these is a part of the conditions of re- 
form. As my black soldier said of his wound, 
‘that is what we enlisted for.’’ We knew from 
the first that this reform, like every other, 
would have a beginning, a middle, and an 
end; that it would have defeats, ups-and- 
downs, and set-backs, and that we must en- 
dure unto the end if we would be saved. All 
this is generally familiar, I think, to reform- 
ers themselves. The strange thing is that it 
is so hard for their opponents to learn the lan- 
guage. 

Here, for instance, is Dr. J. G. Holland, ed- 
itor of Scribner's Monthly. We is one of the 
most honest and upright of men; he is also 
essentially independentand courageous. The 
arguments founded on mere conventionalism 
and superstition do not control him. If he 
were convinced of the truth of our principles, 
he would advocate them as unflinchingly as 
he now denounces them. Yet this is all he 
can make out of the Woman Suffrage vote in 
Michigan, for instance. I take the paragraph 
from ‘Topics of the Time” in Scribner for 
March: 

The recent defeat of the Woman Suffrage 
Amendment to the State Constitution of Mich- 
igan has attracted comparatively little atten- 
tion, owing mainly, we suppose, to the gener- 
al political revolution that accompanied it. 
The greater swallowed the less; yet the sig- 
nificance of this defeat ought not to pass un- 
appreciated. Ina fair fight, on a free field, 
the advocates of the change were overwhelm- 
ingly beaten, and that in a State where there 

yas no such preponderance of female popula- 
tion as to arouse the fears of the men that 
they should be placed by the proposed reform 
ina minority. It finishes up the matter for 
Michigan for many years, if not for all time, 
and cannot fail to have a most discouraging 
effect upon the whole movement. That that 
movement is waning in power must be pain- 
fully evident to its friends; and we trust the 
time may come when they will rejoice in the 
fact as heartily as we do.” 

‘Most discouraging effect,” ‘‘waning in 
power,” “painfully evident!’’ How true it 
is, as Miss Martineau says in her ‘History of 
England,” that no body of reformers can ever 
be induced to look at their own contest as their 
opponents would have them view it, or to car- 
ry it on in a way to please their critics. The 
advocates of Suffrage may be very foolish or 
very dull, and may have a remarkable inca- 
pacity for knowing when they are annihilat- 
ed; but they are at least honest. And I think 
I can honestly assure Dr. Holland, in their 
behalf, that his diagnosis of their condition is 
utterly mistaken. When the quack doctor in 
Trowbridge’s boys’ story informs his patient, 
chosen from among the audience, that he feels 


” 


pains in the epigastrium and what some lady 
called ‘‘a flirtation of the heart,’’ the stubborn 
rustic answers stoutly ‘‘No, I don’t.” The 
disclaimer is conclusive. We, similarly, re- 
fuse to accept the diagnosis. We may be 
‘“‘waning,’’ but it isnot ‘‘evident’’ to us. The 
movement ought to be discouraged, perhaps, 
but it is not in the least aware of it. Vexa- 
tion, and impatience at delay-——these emotions 
I sometimes hear the young and unregenerate 
express—annoyance that it does not go dis- 
tinctly and rapidly forward, in certain locali- 
ties,—but nothing more. 

And as to the defeat in Michigan, I can hon- 


| estly assure Dr. Holland that I have never yet 


encountered a Woman Suffrage advocate who 
did not regard it as a genuine and encouraging 
success, of the Bunker Hill stamp. Defeat- 
ed, of course, all the world knows that; that 
we expected; but that we should have got 
forty thousand men to stand fire; that is 
matter of hearty pride for us. If Michigan 
can furnish that number of men who are 
ready to share their political power with their 
wives and sisters, it is to us a most extraordi- 
nary and gratifying phenomenon. For we at 
least have learned the language of reform, 
and know what such things mean. Never be- 
fore have we had such a substantial piece of 
statistics to count from; and Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, and the other states may yet 
sing with the Jubilee singers, 
“We'll join de forty tousand byjand by!” 
T. W. H 





THE SISTERS SMITH APPEAL TO A HIGHER 
cou 


We have just received a note from our law- 
yer saying ‘‘Sumner decides the case against 
us, to the surprise of every one.’’ It was two 
weeks Thursday since the judge promised to 
decide the case in a week. A friend writes 
us from Hartford, to-night: ‘The Judge knew 
as well when the trial ended, as now, which 
way he was going.’’ We think the whole do- 
ings of this court were contrived beforehand, 
with those who rule our town, as much as the 
doings about our meadow land were contrived 
before they attached it. 

When we entered the court room (Feb. 2) 
we were told that Judge Briscoe of Thomson- 
ville was sick, who is the regular judge, and 
Judge Sumner of Bolton would take his place. 

Judge Briscoe’s wife was in court; and we 
learned, the day after, that he was trying an- 
other case in the same building. The third 
day he came himself to see us at noon. Bris- 
coe is a Republican, and Sumner is a strong 
Democrat, the same polities of our town, Our 
town has been strongly Democratic for many 
years, and every woman has reason to fear 
the man who rules it. Widows and orphans 
complain of suffering much at his hands. 
The defenseless find no protection in the 
place. 

The State Democratic Convention was held 
in Hartford this week, Tuesday, the 16th, and 
Judge George G. Sumner was Chairman of 
the State Committee. We suppose the rea- 
son he did not give in his decision was, we 
could have appealed then to a higher court, 
which will be in session next week; and now 
we shall be obliged to wait till next Septem- 
ber. Itseems to us as though he knew as 
well how he should decide the case before it 
came on, as he did afterward, for the Collec- 
tor was very jubilant, and we were told that 
some of the witnesses said they ‘‘knew they 
should get the case;’’ but nobody else who 
heard it, thought so. 

Our lawyer, Mr. Horace Cornwell of Hart- 
ford, says: 

‘*T have filed motion in error and motion for 
a new trial, and he, (the judge) has agreed to 
find the facts. I am also drafting a _peti- 
tion in equity, to set aside Andrew’s deed to 
Hardin. I will follow up this thing till we get 
some justice.”’ 

Anpy Hl. Siti anp Sister, 

Glastonbury, Ct., Feb. 20, 1875. 
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WOMEN AS OVERSEERS OF CHARITIES. 





The petitioners for the appointment of wo- 
men upon the Rhode Island State Board of 
Charities and Corrections, were granted a 
hearing on the 19th inst, upon the rising of 
the Senate, by the Joint Special Committee, 
to which their petition was referred. 

Cor. T. W. Ilicernson addressed the Com- 
mittee in behalf of the petitioners. He said 
questions concerning the welfare of the rich, 
wise, prosperous classes are not so important 
as those concerning the perishing classes, crim- 
inals, paupers, the insane and others. This 
petition, presented by the State Woman Suf- 
frage Association is not considered by them a 
part of their special reform, but a collateral 
question, which they present, as they did the 
suggestion of an Advisory Board, because 
there is no one else to urge it. The argument 
in its favor is equally clear, whether one is in 
favor of or opposed to Woman Suffrage. 

From the time when the work of reform- 
ing criminals began, it has been carried on 
mainly by women, and it is not to be believed 
that Rhode Island women are behind others of 
their sex in fitness for these trusts. If wo- 
men are to be placed in connection with these 
interests it must be done by giving them di- 
rect power, and not as heretofore, by indirect 
influence. 

In elucidation of his first point, the con- 
trolling connection of women with charities, 
Col. Higginson referred to Elizabeth Fry as at 
the head of allnames in prison reform. She 
accomplished the difficult task of reducing the 
women of Newgate to order; women who 
had been the terror of all officials. She called 
the attention of those in power to abuses. Her 
rules were embodied in the system adopted, 
and in one fortnight after they were put in 
force their beneficent effect was apparent. 
She carried her point in opposition to Lord 
Eldon, he who shed tears when the punishment 
of death for stealing five shillings worth from 
a dwelling house was abolished. 

Sarah Martin, a poor English seamstress, 
who died in 1843, followed in the steps of Mrs. 
Fry, and unaided by wealth or social influence, 
acquired great and beneficent influence over 
the prisoners. She stated that she never found 
one who, sooner or later, did not show a de- 
sire to be better, if only to please her. 

Caroline Chisholm, in Australia, found 
places in the busi country for eleven thou- 
sand convicts. She spent in this work twelve 
hundred pounds, which she advanced to the 
convicts; all but sixteen pounds being ulti- 
mately repaid to her. She organized, in Eng- 
land, a system by which the children of con- 
victs could be sent out to them; organized 
schools on board the ships, and is recognized 
to-day as the highest authority on this subject. 
Mary Carpenter is also recognized as the high- 
est authority on schools in India. The sym- 
pathy of Woman is first recognized, and then 
their organizing power. 

Col. Higginson then eulogized the work of 
Dorothea Dix for the insane in America, and 
stated that itis a question whether Rhode Is- 
land women are an exception to their sex in 





this power of organizing reform. This is the 
one State that in the years immediately pre- 
ceding the American Revolution had Daugh- 
ters of Liberty, as well as Sons. 

Various reports from bodies of Rhode Is-, 
land women give astonishing evidence of the 
administrative ability of women. There are 
in Providence six societies of women: the Wo- 
men’s Christian Association, the City Mission- 
ary Society, the Irrepressibles, the Board of 
the Home for Aged Women, the Children’s 
Friend Society, the Colored Children’s Shel- 
ter Society. Their several reports show that 
the only work done by men in these organiza- 
tions is toaudit the accounts. They expended 
last year nearly $60,000. The confidence felt 
in their administrative ability is shown by the 
legislative authorization of the holding of 
$200,000 worth of property by the Board of 
the Home for Aged Women, in place of 820,000 
worth as formerly. 

A similar investigation in Newport would 
reveal the same state of things. The belief in 
the sympathy and self-devotion of women, 
and in their still developing power of accurate 
and honest administration have tended to put 
these enterprises more and more in their hands. 
Itis hardly possible to find amongst men the 
previous training which qualifies for such 
work, 

The work of the public schools is coming 
more and more into the hands of women, es- 
pecially that grade in which the children of 
vice and ignorance congregate, and these 
teachers are gaining a familiarity with these 
classes and their needs which will prepare 
them for effective work in Boards of Charities. 

The experience of most experienced men 
will testify that if you wish ability brought 
to bear, you must give responsibility, actual 
power. Even the Boards of Examination of 
the Normal School and of Harvard College 
prove the truth of this axiom. 

The Advisory Board of women may have 
worked well. It was an experiment, but its 
principle is wrong. ‘The speaker read an ex- 
tract from a letter of one of the members of 
that Board, which spoke forcibly of the evils 
of the double machinery of responsible and 
irresponsible parties, and the delay consequent 
upon separate action. It is difficult for the 
ladies to escape a consciouness that they are 
a sort of play-be-something Board. 

Col. Higginson stated that Mrs. Fry was 
at one time near giving up her work because 
of the indifference and opposition of those in 
power. 

He read a letter from Mr. Frank B. San- 
born, former Chairman of the Massachusetts 
State Board of Charities, and present Chair- 
man of the Social Science Association, hearti- 
ly endorsing the principle of the proposed 
change. 

Finally, it must be remembered that the 
care of women criminals is of more importance 
to the State than that of men, because of the 
nurture of children which devolves upon even 
the worst women. A woman educating for 
crime is more threatening to society than a 
man. The influence of the clergymen and 
other good people, in that town in northern 
New York in which a poor waif named Mar- 
garet was neglected seventy years ago, is ap- 
parently lost, but Margarets endure, and cen- 
turies cannot obliterate the results of this neg- 
lect. 

When the power of men to reform others 
seems exhausted, an enlightened State will 
turn to its women, many of whom would glad- 
ly give years of self-denying toil to reform 
even one woman. 

Rev. Mr. Harris spoke briefly in favor of 
the petition, especially emphasizing the point 
that if women are to have any connection with 
such work, it should be one of power, not of 
advice, the latter being positively mischievous. 
It is impossible but that the Superintendent 
and Trustees of the Reform School, taking 
their view, should shrink from the suggestions 
of the women visitors with their different 
views. 

Mrs. Evizanetu K. Cuurcnity said that 
abuses in public institutions did not necessari- 
ly imply the connivance or neglect of the Vis- 
iting Board of men. The Superintendent of 
a Reform School in the West had lately been 
removed because of his brutal punishment of 
the boys, such as flogging them until the blood 
followed the lash, putting live mice in their 
mouths, and shutting them in solitary contine- 
ment for forty successive days, yet no one 
supposed the trustees accessory to these 
crimes. They simply were not so quick in 
detecting abuses, nor so careful in examining 
details as were women. ‘These things were 
known to a large number of women a long 
time before the Board were convinced of the 
truth of the charges. 

The conservative English people have not 
failed to recogniae the ability of women in 
these directions. It was at the request of the 
Chancellor that Harriet Martineau, in 1333, 
prepared political tracts illustrative of the 
working of the English Poor Laws. Mrs. 
Senior was last year appointed to investigate 
the condition of pauper children in London, 
and her report forms one of the Blue Books of 
the government. (Octavia Hill has devised 
and put in practical operation a more eflicient 
plan for improving the dwellings of the poor 
than even the beneficent charity of George 
Peabody. 

It had been suggested as an objection to the 
co-operation of women, that a part of the 
work of the Board was purely financial and 
unsuited to women; but in this, as in all boards 
or committees, the work is apportioned to sub- 
committees, and it is designed to give the sev- 
eral branches of work to those best fitted for 
its performance. 

No one appearing to present opposing views 
the committee adjourned. 

We shall look with intcrest for the result of 
a request so just and expedient that no one 


was able to offer an argument against it. 

The Legislature isn’t ready to give Women 
the right to vote quite yet. But it is coming, 
all the same.—Springjield Republican; 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss Louisa M. Atcort, addressed the 
young ladies of Vassar College last Saturday 
evening. 

Grace Greenwoop and Mrs, Amegs gave a 
very successful dramatic entertainment in Bos- 
ton, on Wednesday evening. 

Mrs. Luctnpa B. Cuanpver is spending the 
winter in Denver, Colorado. We regret to 
learn that her health is still so feeble that she 
is unable to leave her room. But her inter- 
est in the woman's cause, continues unabated. 

Mrs. Evizasetu K. Cuvurcuit1, has just 
returned to her home, No. 138 Pine St., Prov- 
idence, R. L., from a very successful lecturing 
tour in the West. She has won a harvest of 
commendations from press and public, which 
she richly deserves. 

Tue Situ Sisters of Glastonbury, Ct., 
whose case against Tax Collector Andrews 
for seizing their land for non-payment of tax- 
es, has been decided against them in the Court 
of Common Pleas at Hartford, will appeal to 
the Supreme Court. 

Miss INGELow, it is stated, is a native of 
Boston, in England, and passed her early life 
amid the quiet surroundings and avocations 
of the English girl. She is now about forty- 
five years of age, and lives with her widowed 
mother, in a retired part of London, “in a 
quiet street,” as she has said, ‘‘where all the 
houses are with window boxes full of flowers.” 


Mrs. Tuomas H. Lirrie has been appoint- 
ed Superintendent of the Wisconsin Institu- 
tion for the Education of the Blind at Janes- 
ville, Wis.,a position made vacant by the recent 
death.of her husband. A local paper char- 
acterizes Mrs. Little as a woman of rare cul- 
ture, of an elevated Christian spirit, fully 
competent to satisfactorily and suecessfully 
perform the duties of the position. 


Miss Louisa Ler Scuuyver has recently de- 
livered an admirable address before the New 
York State Charities Aid Association, which 
is published in full inthe New York Evening 
Post of 14th ult. Miss Schuyler haz made a 
partial examination of different systems of 
reform in England and Germany, and is en- 
deavoring to carry out in this country some 
ot the good ideas which have been suggested 
to her by such an inspection. 


Mrs. M. H. Hout, of South Edmeston, N, 
Y., has just finished a serial story in the 
Watchword, a paper devoted to temperance, 
published at Ilion, N. Y. It will soon be out 
in book form. Divers stories have already 
come from her pen, which is truly in the hands 
of a ready writer. This lady is a large donor 
to the beautiful church just dedicated in her 
village. Through her efforts, united with a 
few other faithful workers, not one drop of 
liquor is now sold in that place. It has be- 
come a community of industry, temperance, 
peace and love. 


Miss Eviten D. Larne, of Thompson, Ct., 
has just commenced issuing by subscription 
the first volume of the History of Windham 
Co., Ct. Her first date is 1676, and she hag 
spared no pains in copying old records. The 
last ten years have been devoted to unearth- 
ing everything of ancient events that could 
interest the descendants of this noble old 
county. The second volume is in an advanced 
state, and her friends predict that the com- 
plete work from her brilliant pen, will be one 
of the most marked historical works that 
have ever been produced by a woman. 


Mrs. MAxwELt, a resident of Boulder, Col- 
orado, is a very remarkable woman, for by 
her own personal efforts she has collected 
specimens of natural history, mineralogy, 
and curiosities that would do credit to any 
She has a great variety of 
animals and birds, most of which she has shot 
and afterwards skinned and stuffed. All the 
animals of the Rocky Mountains, black and 
grizzly bears, lynxes, mountain lions, antelope, 
deer, elk, Rocky Mountain sheep, prairie dogs, 
squirrels, rabbits, beavers; all sorts of birds, 
large and small, perched upon trees, and all 
arranged with great taste and picturesque ef- 
fect. 
fine and she has a rare collection of foreign 
curiosities; a minature pagoda from China, 
Japanese armor, human tooth necklace from 
the cannibal islands, seal skin shoes, and 
gloves from the far North, Icelandic weapons, 
and a thousand things one would like to study 
for hours. She has also an immense rattle- 
snake with its young, looking hideous enough 
in its glass case, and constantly wriggling its 
horrible body. I consider this lady collector 
a marvel; without any especial training or 
education she has gradually taken up this 
line of business, and has made it a complete 
success. Her modesty equals her industry 
and skill, and her museum ‘eserves a place in 
a large city. 


learned professor. 


Her mineralogical specimens are very 
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WHY WOMEN ARE REDUNDANT. 





“Literary and Social Judgments,” a work 
by W. R. Greg, contains an article ‘Why wo- 
men are redundant,” calculated from the in- 
fluence of his name, to add to the difficulties 
which meet every woman who has left the 
beaten path of tradition. 

Women are said to be redundant, not on the 
possibly tenable ground that humanity is re- 
dundant from the pauperism, criminality and 
misery we seem so powerless to mitigate ; but 
‘because they cannot fulfill the two essentials 
of their being, they are not supported by and 
do not minister to men.” It seems almost 
trite to advance the idea in the columns of the 
Journat, that their distinct creation by that 
Nature to which Mr. Greg so constantly re- 
fers, may be sufficient excuse for the existence 
of women as independent individuals, and that 
those who prefer to minister to men in the ca- 
pacity of nurse, housekeeper and seamstress, 
not only support themselves, but earn what 
they rarely receive; yet when a man of Mr. 
Greg’s ability re-asserts this absurdity, it is 
possible that the answering argument cannot 
be repeated too often. 

To remove what he considers the superflu- 
ous women of Great Britain—he proposes a 
system of emigration by government aid and 
under government protection; not that in com- 
paratively new countries women may find an 
opportunity to enter the professions and indus- 
tries where surplus laborers do not exist, with 
marriage before them as a possibility and not 
as a necessity; but they shall on their arrival 
accept what he considers “the essential of 
their being.”’ 

The result of a similar scheme, as given by 
Parkman in his ‘‘Old Régime in Canada,”’ and 
to which is attributed the degradation of the 
women during its early settlement, and the 
mediocrity of the French Canadian population 
of to-day, cannot commend it to the people or 
government of any country. 

One would think any project to render wo- 
men self supporting, consequently — self-re- 
specting, would meet Mr. Greg’s approval; 
but he writes: 

“To endeavor to make women independent 
of men; to multiply and facilitate their em- 
ployments; to enable them to earn a separate 
and ample subsistence by competing with the 
hardier sex in those careers and occupations 
hitherto set apart for that sex alone; to induct 
them generally into avocations not only as in- 
teresting but as lucrative; to surround single 
life with so smooth an entrance, and such a 
pleasant, ornamented, comfortable path, that 
marriage shall come to be regarded not as their 
especial calling, but simply one of many ways 
open to them, is one of the most fatal errors 
philanthropy has ever made.” 

I cannot think it possible that Mr. Greg 
would doom the women of Great Britain, who 
remain unmarried from necessity, to such a 
life as these limitations logically carried out 
must inflict on them; it must be intended for 
those who have the opportunity to marry and 
do not choose to accept it. Mr. Greg’s argu- 
ment clearly gives his opinion that marriage 
under present laws, both social and civil, is 
not very alluring to women, that a woman 
will not marry unless she be compelled, there- 
fore we must compel her; truly, ‘tone cannot 
think the boon one offers very attractive when 
one allows only a choice between that or 
none.”’ 

Women servants,he considers no part of the 
problem—‘“‘single women will also always be 
wanted for nurses, matrons, sisters of charity, 
‘missing links.’ ’’ 

Perhaps women should feel grateful to Mr. 
Greg and to the two distinguished citizens of 
our own country, though Lam happy to remem 
her they are not native Americans, that they 
consider one industry, at least, that of domes- 
tic service, suitable for women. May we attrib- 
ute this unanimity of opinion to the fact that 
it is the one men consider least desirable for 
their own sex, the one that offers the least 
honor and the least profit? For myself Iam 
willing to believe what we have been recent- 
ly told; viz., that men like M. Blot make far 
better cuisiniers; women have monopolized this 
department too long, many of them would 
like to exert the physical energy hitherto used 
in the laundry—the patience, judgment and 
ingenuity developed in the preparation of the 
ever-recurring three meals—in more agreeable 
pursuits. I have no doubt their abilities as 
their tastes, will be found to lie elsewhere. 

The pathetic picture of ‘tunmarried women 
with just income enough to live upon, but 
wretched and deteriorating; their minds nar- 
rowing and their hearts withering because they 
have nothing to do, and no one to love, cher- 
ish and obey,’’ does not affect us as the au- 
thor intended, possibly because we believe 
the time of any unmarried woman who pos- 
sesses good health and a competence, may be 
pleasantly and profitably occupied; partly 
in showing the injustice by word, deed and 
pen of the attitude of such men as Mr. Grey 
toward them; partly in other directions. To 
find some one to love and cherish will not be 
difficult. To find no one to “obey” will not, 
I think, make her ‘‘wretched.” 

Of America we have the following: 

‘And firstly those wild schemes—principal- 
ly to be found on the other side of the Atlan- 
tic, where a young community revels in every 
specie of extravagant phantasy—who would 

throw open the professions to women and 
teach them to become lawyers, professors and 
physicians, know little of life and less of phy- 
siology.” 


This last clause has a familiar sound, but 
with all deference to Mr. Greg, this judgment 
must be considered superficial. I believe he 
has never visited our shores, and therefore he 
cannot appreciate the results of this course. 
We have never observed any extravagant de- 
sire to open the professions to women, but 
waving this, sofaras it has been done, the un- 
impaired health and cultivated powers of the 
women physicians, surgeons, professors, and 
ministers are evidences of its wisdom. We 
believe, had he a personal knowledge of these 
graduates, such a decision would not have 
come from his pen. He is too just a man to 
have ignored these grand women as a contem- 
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porary has done, or to have selected as a rep- 
resentative American woman the one least 
typical of her sex. 

In concluding, it is but fair to acknowledge 
that the article contains much with which we 
cordially agree and that Mr. Greg evidently 
desires to be just. Many paragraphs are con- 
tradictory to those we have quoted. To say 
that it is written with grace and force would be 
superfluous to those acquainted with his com- 
positions. We may attribute the objection- 
able.passages to that custom of the age, which 
he so strongly condemns, the custom ‘that 
makes us slaves to past creeds in which we 
have no longer faith, slaves to past phrases 
from which all meaning has died out,” or to 
early prejudices, which he frankly acknowl- 
edges in ‘‘Enigmas of Life,’? when he writes 
that he ‘still clings to preconceived opinions 
even though on grounds which he now recog- 
nizes as erroneous or insufficient.” 

I. M. K, 





THE ‘STRONG GIRLS.” 


More than a score of years ago, I knew a 
family in which were six or seven sisters, 
known as the ‘Strong Girls.”’ 

As I think of them now, they seem to have 
been a good deal in ‘tadvance of their time.” 
They were not, in the least, like the ‘*Polish- 
er Girls.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Strong came to this country, 
from England, in their youth, I believe. They 
were respectable people, and Mrs. Strong was 
above the average in intelligence and educa- 
tion, but her hushand was considered ‘‘a poor 
stick.’’ They were farmers at the West, but 
were in debt for their farm, and were very in- 
dustrious and ‘economical. They had this 
large family of daughters and only one son, 
who met with a serious accident in babyhood, 
and died from its effects. 

The parents decided to utilize their gift of 
girls by giving them the work of boys. They 
solved for themselves the problem, ‘*What 
shall we do with our daughters?” 

And it was a common sight to see as many 
as three of the smaller ones astride a horse, 
taking him to the blacksmith’s shop, or two 
of the older ones driving to the mill or to the 
village on errands. 

They also performed all kinds of light labor 
on the farm, such as boys of their age would 
do. They never mingled with their neigh- 
bors, and all the knowledge I had of the pa- 
rents came from my father who, when a trus- 
tee for the District School, paid them a visit. 
And the first acquaintance we children had 
with them was when four of the older ones 
were sent to school with us. 

Mrs. Strong had instructed them at home, 
as wellas she could, but as the number in- 
creased, and her cares multiplied, she decided 
to send them to school. They were older 
than any of us, were very large and strong, 
but far behind us in our studies. It amused 
us to see these girls, some of them as large as 
our teacher, standing in the class with little 
children. And they maintained such perfect 
gravity and earnestness, not seeming in the 
least to understand the girlish art of giggling, 
and never practising it. 

They gave the closest attention to their 
books and the teacher’s instruction, and seem 
ed incomprehensible to us in many ways. 
Their dress, too, was strange, all unlike our 
own, though faultlessly clean and neat, es- 
pecially their sun-bonnets, which were starch- 
ed as stiff as boards and were put on and off 
with a care and precision that amazed us. 

They in no way sought our acquaintance or 
fellowship, but seemed sufficient unto them- 
selves. After a few days some of the large 
boys ventured to make some remarks about 
their dress and otherwise to ‘‘haze’’ them, up- 
on which the boys were immediately laid up- 
on the ground and thoroughly spanked, tothe 
astonishment of every one, and most of all to 
that of the boys themselves. 

I remember very well what respect those 
girls inspired in us after that. They could 
whip the ‘big boys!’? And not one of the 
boys, big or little, dared so much as to lay his 
finger to his nose in the presence of the 
“Strong Girls.” None of them continued long 
in school; they did not like the confinement, 
and were too much needed at home. 

As they grew np to womanhood, some of 
them went ‘out to service,’’ but I believe only 
two or three ever succeeded in house-work. 
They preferred the field, and would do all 
kinds of field-labor perfectly well. At last 
two of them ‘took a farm to work.’’ One did 
the in-door, the other the out-door work. And 
| they succeeded admirably. The out-door 
worker, clothed in a short dress and pants of 
stout cloth, would plow, sow and reap grain, 








| 


gather fruit &c. The two sisters were often 
seen with their team and farm-wagon, carry- 
ing grain to market. They were always qui- 
et, modest and respectful, and impressed one 
with their dignity and self-respect, and always 
impressed me, too, with a readiness to defend 
themselves from insult or injury, just as they 
did in their school-days. 

Ihave known nothing of them for fifteen 
years, but presume that their subsequent his- | 
tory has shown that women, when so trained, | 
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may attain great physical strength and endur- 
ance, and still be womanly. 8. E. ¥. 
—<——> — - 


WOMAN’S RIGHTSIN TURKEY. 


Several weeks since, I cut from the New 
York Tribune the following report of a meet- 
ing, with its encouraging statements of facts: 

“The Young Men’s Women’s Suffrage 

League held a regular meeting last evening 
at Plimpton’s Hall, East Ninth street. The 
meeting was opened by J. K, N. Willcox, the 
President, who stated that the Women of Vic- 
toria, Australia, had obtained the right of 
Suffrage and the system worked with success. 
He then introduced Christopher Oscanyon, 
the Turkish Consul-General, who delivered 
the address of the evening. Thespeaker first 
alluded to the women of primitive times and 
their dependence on men; then touched on 
the chivalric age, during which women were 
freed from primitive bondage. Since then, 
he said, their condition had been improved, 
but they were never made the equal of men. 
He alluded to England being ruled by a wo- 
man, and thought if she were fit to act as rul- 
er of men in one case, she ought to be man’s 
equal in all cases. He blamed early educa- 
tion for this inequality, and showed that al- 
though men and women were born equal, as 
soon as they could understand the boy was 
taught to battle with the world, while the girl 
was presented with a toy baby ora toy kitten. 
Some change had taken place under the ex- 
citement raised in favor of woman, and many 
were now occupying positions from which wo- 
men were formerly excluded. As to Woman 
not being fitted for hard work by nature, he 
did not see that it required much muscle to be 
a Judge or President. The blot of slavery 
had been removed from the Republic; but a 
great injustice still remained in the disparity 
observed between the sexes. The presentage 
did not contend for equal rights for women, 
but equal chances; and if, under the rule of 
man this country had been flooded with abus- 
es, he did not think it could possibly be worse 
under the ballots of women. He then gave 
instances of female life in Turkey, and show- 
ed that during the past twenty-five years, the 
women in that country had acquired a great- 
er amount of liberty than formerly, through 
the progressive action of the rulers of the 
country. After the address a discussion en- 
sued, in which Prof. Wilcox, Dr. Hallock, 
Mrs. Dunlevy, P. McClancey, J. Carson, P. 
Fitzgerald and others participated. 
When the leading address of such a meeting 
is made by a Turk, and a Consul General as 
well, we may hope that the labors of our 
eminent and eloquent friends, will soon draw 
toaclose. For how can Massachusetts’ Leg- 
islators ever condescend to allow Turks to 
take precedence of them in consideration for 
women? Ss. H. H. 





IS SUFFRAGE A RIGHT? 


William H. Seward, in his great speech on | 
Admission of Nebraska into the Union, once 
said: 

“T hold moreover, sir, that inasmuch as 
every man is, by force of circumstances be- 
yond his own control, a subject of govern- | 
ment somewhere, he is, by the very constitu- | 
tion of human society, entitled to share equal- | 
ly in the conferring of political power on those | 
who wield it, if he is not disqualified by crime; 
that in a despotic government he ought to be 
allowed arms, in a free government the ballot, | 
or the open vote, as a means of self protection 
against unendurable oppression.”’ 

Could any one, could Mr. Seward himself, 
say that those words do not apply as well to 
woman as to man? M. W. M. 

Coudersport, Pa. 





SCOTCHWOMEN ON LIQUOR LICENSE. | 











A few weeks ago we published an interest- 
| 


ing account of a remonstrance made by the 
women of Dublin against the granting of liq- 
uor licenses there. ‘To day we publish an able 
address recently made by Mrs. Margaret E. 
Parker of Dundee, Scotland, who led a depu- 
tation of ladies to make a similar remonstrance 
in their name in that city. We are glad to 
learn that Mrs. Parker is about to visit the 
good Templars of Illinois, as the representa- 
tive of the Grand Lodge of Scotland, and will 
pass through Boston on her way thither. 


ance reform both in the old world and the 
new. It is suggestive of the fact that the fu- 
ture political mission of women will be to rep- 
resent the domestic interests, and thus to fur- 
nish the needed moral force, now wanting, for 
the suppression of vice and the triumph of 
temperance, purity and peace. 
Mrs. Parker said: 


of the women of Dundee, members of this 
great community, whose interests you hold in 


this deputation, inasmuch as I believe I have 
the honor of addressing a Provost and Magis- 
trates who heartily wish to promote the mo- 
rality and best interests of the community. 
And we venture to express the hope that this 
petition and this deputation (as giving expres 
' sion to the conscience and moral sentiments of 
the women of Dundee) will fortify your hearts 
and strengthen your hands in the discharge of 





‘have undertaken this work under a solemn 


It cannot be a’ mere coincidence that wo- | 
men are thus taking the lead in the Temper- | 


Provost and Magistrates, gentlemen, I rise | 
to support the prayer of this petition on behalf | 


trust. Ihave pleasure in forming a part of | 


your important duties. (Hear, hear.) We | 


sense of responsibility. The battle is not ours, 
but God's. We believe no subject could be 
brought before you of greater magnitude and 
importance. Its issues are so far reaching be- 
yond all time; and we pray you, in the light 
of eternity, and in the name of humanity, to 
give it the serious consideration it demands. 
My friend, Mrs. Inglis, has very ably referred 
to some of the effects of the drink traffic; but 
the man or woman does not live who can fully 
describe its frightful results. Need I refer 
you to the suffering wives, upon whose cheeks 
bitter tears have worn deep furrows, or the 


starved, half-clad, wailing children, old in | 


sorrow,who might be happy were the oft-recur- 
ring temptation removed from the path of the 
husband and father? (Hear, hear.) But in- 
stead of this have we not provided ample re- 
sources for making drunkards and securing 
their degradation and ruin? No wonder that 
the number of our prisoners is increasing when 
in Dovk Street we have 10 public-houses; in 
Hawkhill 9 public-houses and 31 grocers and 
spirit-dealers; in Hilltown 17 public-houses and 
14 grocers and spirit-dealers; in Scouringburn 
12 public-houses and 22 grocers and spirit-deal- 
ers. Are we not responsible for putting a 
stumbling-block and cause of offense in our 
brother’s way? And do we not manufacture 
our own criminals in these nurseries of crime? 
And then, with marvelous inconsistency, and 
at a prodigious outlay and expense to the rate- 
payers, men and women, in police and prison 
machinery, punish our own work (applause). 
It is generally conceded that intemperance 
peoples our jails, lunatic asylumns, and poor. 
houses, pod is the most fruitful source of 
crime. A popular Peer, whose life is full of 
good deeds (I refer to Lord Kinnaird), when 
presiding lately at a meeting of the Prison Aid 
Society, said, ‘*That from reports he had re- 
ceived from governors and prison chaplains he 
learned that fully three-fourths, if not the 
whole, of the persons committed to prison 
were in that position in consequence of their 
love of strong drink.’’ He expressed his sur- 
prise that society, which was indeed respon- 
sible for so much of the crime, should hold it 
to be necessary that there should be houses 
merely for the sale of spirituous liquors; re- 
move the temptation, and he knew (for in 
many places it had been tried) that crime and 
anything like disorder entirely disappeared. 
His Lordship added that in his own district, 
by the removal of public-houses from the 
turnpike roads, they had changed the charac- 
ter of the people entirely, and they would not 
find a more sober and better behaved class. 
I need only refer to your own experience as 
magistrates, and the late excellent remarks of 
Lord Deas, to show the intimate connection 
between drink and crime. ‘There is one point 
to which I wish specially to direct your at- 
tention, and that is the terrible temptation 
which the grocer’s spirit license places before 
the women of our town. Our hearts burn 
with grief and indignation to think that the 
mother scarcely can buy bread for her chil- 
dren, or food for her household, without be- 
ing tempted to spend her money for that which 
is not bread—tor that which ‘tat the end biteth 
like a serpent and stingeth like an adder.” 
Is it not also a crying injustice to the grocer 
who is too scrupulous to vend the profitable 
but destructive beverage? How can he suc- 
cessfully compete with his spirit-selling neigh- 
bor, who views the traffic from a different 
standpoint, and who can afford, through the 
large profit accruing from its sale, to supply 
the public with other articles of consumption 
ata lower profit? In conclusion, I beg to say 
there was never a more honestly got up peti- 
tion than the one we now present to you. It 
contains 8000 names, and has been got by 
those whose only incentive was a desire to 
benefit their fellow creatures. May Ile who 
marks the sparrow’s fall and tenderly cares 
for the weak and helpless ones guide you to 
righteous decisions in this matter. (Applause. ) 
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FEMALE EDUCATION IN MODERN SYRIA. 


In the year 1847, a literary society was 


| formed in Beirfit, through the influence of 


Drs. Thomson, Eli Smith, Van Dyck, De For- 
est, and Mr, Whitting, which continued in op- 


} eration for about six years, and numbered 


among its members the leading men of ail the 
various native communities. Important pa- 
pers were read on various scientific and social 
subjects. 

The missionaries had been laboring for 
years to create an enlightened public senti- 
ment on the subject of female education, con- 
tending against social prejudice, profound ig- 


| norance, ecclesiastical tyranny and selfish op- 


position, andat length the fruit of the labors 
began to appea In the following article may 
be seen something of the views of the better 
. 

class of Syrians. It was read before the 
Beirtit Literary Society, Dec. 14, 1849, by Mr. 
Brutus Bistany, who, as stated above, mar- 
ried Rohul, and is now the head of a flourish- 
ing academy in Beirfit, and editor of three 
Arabic journals, 
salient points of this long and able paper. 

‘*‘We have already spoken of women in bar- 
barous lands. The Syrian women, although 
| better off, in some respects than the women 
of barbarous nations, are still in the deepest 
need of education and elevation, since they 
stand in a position midway between the bar- 
barous and the civilized. How few of the 
hundreds of thousands of women in Syria 
know how to read. How few are the schools 
ever established here for teaching women. 
Any one who denies the degradation and ig- 
| norance of Syrian women, would deny the ex- 
j istence of noonday sun. Do not men shun 
|} even an allusion to women, and if obliged to 
| speak of them, do they not accompany the 
remarks with ‘a jellak Allah,” as if they 
were speaking of a brute beast or some filthy 
object? Are they not treated among us very 
much as among the barbarians? ‘To what do 
they pay the most attention? Is it not to or- 
| nament the dress, and repining about styles 

of tatooting with the ‘thenna” and **kohl’’? 

What do they know about the training of 
| children, domestic economy, and neatness of 
| person, and the care of the sick? 

‘How many abominable superstitions do 
they follow, although forbidden by their own 
religions? Are not the journals and diaries 
of travelers full of descriptions of the state 
of our women? Does not every one, familiar 
| with the state of society and the family 


I have translated only the | 


among us, know all these things, and mourn 
over them, and demand a reform? Would 
that I might awaken among the women the 
desire to learn, that thus they might be worthy 
of higher honor and esteem. Woman should 
be instructed in religon; this is one of her 
highest rights and privileges, and her boun- 
den duty. She should be taught in her own 
vernacular tongue, so as to be able to express 
herself correctly, and use pure language, 
Women should learn to write. ; 

“She should be taught to read. How is it 
possible for Woman to remember all her duties, 
religious and secular, through mere oral jn- 
structions? But a wriiten book is a teacher 
always with her, and in every place and cir- 
cumstance. It addresses her without a Voice, 
rebukes her without fear or shame, answers 
without sullenness and complaint. She con- 
sults it when she wishes, without anxiety and 
embarrassment, and banishes it if not faithful 
or satisfactory, or even burns it without 
crime! 

“Why forbid Woman the use of the only 
means she can have of sending her views and 
feelings where the voice cannot reach? 

‘Now, when a woman wishes to write a 
letter, she must go, closely veiled, to the 
street, and hire a professional scribe to write 
for her, a letter which she cannot read, and 
which may utterly misrepresent her, 

‘*Women should also have instruction in the 
training of children. The right training of 
children is not a natural instinct. It is an 
art, and a lost art among us. It must be 
learned from the experience and observation 
of those who have lived before us; and where 
do we now find the woman who knows how to 
give proper care to the bodies and souls of 
her children?” 

Mr. Bistany then speaks of the importance 
of teaching women domestic economy, sew- 
ing, cooking, and the care of the sick, as well 
as Geography, Arithmetic, and History, giv- 
ing as reasons for the foregoing remarks, that 
the education of Woman will benefit herself, 
her husband, her children and her country. 
How can she be an intelligent wife, a kind 
companion, and a wise counseller, a faithful 
spouse, aiding her husband, lightening his 
sufferings, training his children, and caring 
for his home, without education? 

Without education, her taste is corrupt. 
She will seek only outward ornament and 
dress, and painting, as if unsatisfied with her 
Creator’s work; becoming a mere doll to be 
gazed at, or a trap tocatchthemen. She will 
believe in countless superstitions, such as the 
Evil Eye, the howling of dogs, the crying of 
foxes, etc., which are too well known to be 
mentioned here. He who would examine this 
subject, should consult that huge unwritten 
book, that famous volume called, ‘‘Kelab en 
Nissa,’’ the “Book of the Woman,’’ a work 
which has no existence among civilized wo- 
men; or ask the old wives who have read it, 
and taught it in their schools of superstition. 

Let him who would know the evils of neg- 
lecting to educate women look at the ignor- 
ant, untaught woman in her language and 
dress; her conduct at home and abroad; her 
notions, thoughts and caprices on religion and 
| the world; her morals, inclinations, and tastes; 
her house, her husband, her children and ac- 








| 

| quaintances; when she rejoices, or mourns, 
| when sick or well; and he willagree with us, 
| that an uneducated woman is a great evil in 
| the world, not to say the greatest evil possi- 

ble to be imagined. 

| In the reformation of a nation, then, the 
| first step on the ladder is the education of wo- 
|men from their childhood. And those who 
| neglect the women and girls, and expect the 
elevation of the people by the mere training 
of the men and boys, are like one walking 
with one foot on the earth, and the other in 
the clouds! They fail in accomplishing thear 
purpose, and are hardly able, by the utmost 
energy, to repair that which Woman has cor- 
rupted and destroyed. They build a wall, 
and Woman tears down a castle. They ele- 
vate boys one degree, and women depress 
them many degrees. 

‘**Perhaps I have now said enough ona sub- 
ject never before written upon by any of our 
ancestors of the sons of the Arabs. My ob- 
ject has been to prove the importance of the 
education of women, based on the maxim that 
| ‘she who rocks the cradle with her right hand, 
| moves the world with her arm.’ ’—Ztev. Hen- 

ry Jessup in N. E. Journal of Education, 





DIFFERENCES OF OPINION. 


| 
| 
| There are many persons who advocate what 
| they call Woman’s Rights. Now, it is a well- 
known fact that these persons do not only dis- 
agree in their definition of that term, but also 
in their views of the best method of acquiring 
such rights and also with respect to the ends 
which they expect to accomplish thereby. 
Probably there are as many shades of opinion 
on all these points as there are individuais. 
The following, however, is perhaps a fair 
summary of the chief of these opinions: 
First, with regard to the meaning of the 
|term, Woman’s Rights, we find many who 
| think thas Woman's sphere of activity and 
her educational facilities should be somewhat 
enlarged, but only toa moderate extent. Next 
_ in order come those who would grant her ad- 
mission to every trade, profession, or other 0c- 
cupition, which she might desire to enter, 
but would sternly withhold the ballot as some- 
thing contaminating. Then the grand army 
of Suffragists comes marching along, with 
banners flying, and stoutly demanding for 
| Woman all the rights and obligations of full 
| citizenship; yet some, and doubtless many it 
this company, will accord to man a kind of 
indefinite superiority or precedence, and - 
| pecially the headship of the family. Still 
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further on, we find more than a few who 

claim that Woman is entitled to equal rights 

with man in every respect whatever. 
Secondly, with regard to the means of 


gaining these rights, some say that they will 
soon come, in the natural order of things, | 
through the education and enlightenment of | 
the race, and having uttered their belief, they | 


trouble themselves no further; while others 
would make great efforts to hasten the remov- 


al of the disabilities which custom has laid 
In the 
ranks of the latter class are those whose ad- | 


upon one-half of the human family. 


vice is that we should work only through exist- 
ing organizations and instrumentalities; but 
their brothers cry loudly for the formation of 
a new party for the furtherance of their de- 
sires. By another classification, we find a 
large number of persons who insist that wo- 
men ought to wait for men to give them fur- 
ther privileges, and that they should take no 
prominent part in the matterthemselves. On 
the other hand, there are those who would 
give them the opportunity to acquire such 
privileges through their own legislation. 

Thirdly, with regard to the ends which the 
elevation of Woman is expected to accom- 
plish, we encounter all sorts of ideas. Such 
a reform is needed, we hear it said, for the 
benefit of the women themselves, for the pro- 
tection of men from the grosser forms of vice, 
and forthe general good; by others it is be- 
lieved that no better condition of affairs can 
be expected, but that a right will thus be 
gained, and a great principle be acknowledged 
as true; and, strange to say, there also seem 
to be some who would gladly, though blindly, 
hail Woman’s disenthralment as a token of 
the near approach of communism and free 
love. 

We can learn much from these facts, if we 
will. First, that all mankind are not respon- 
sible for every crazy-headed individual in 
their midst, nor all believers in the expedien- 
cy of Woman Sifffrage for the vagaries of 
one, of a few, or even of many among their 
number, ‘Let every tub stand on its own 
bottom.’’ In the next place, we may learn 
that each individual should be allowed to do 
what he or she can for Woman’s advance- 
ment, in his or her own way, by voice or pen, 
alone or in concert with others, inside or out- 
side of the ranks of a party, be it new or old, 
and free from hasty and unfair criticism or in- 
terference; and, be the ends which they seek, 
what they may, we may be sure that the 
right will eventually triumph. There is no 
necessity that our thoughts should all run in 
one groove, or our actions all agree with one 
model. ‘You that are for having no May- 
pole, shall have no Maypole; but you that 
are for having a Maypole, shall have a May- 
pole. Get about your business.”’ 

M. 8. Wixson. 

Flushing, N. Y. 





A STRANGE CURE. 


I heard a very strange remedy suggested 
the other day to cure a young man of drunk- 
enness. He had been upon a spree for more 
than a week, hanging around bar-rooms and 
drug stores. He was ashamed to look his best 
friends in the face and kept away from them 
entirely. 

A neighbor of mine, a very worthy woman, 
too, in speaking of him said that she was ‘In- 
tending to have a talk with him and should 
advise him to marry some nice, worthy girl, 
and she believed that that would save him.” 

I uttered my protest, very decidedly, against 
her suggestion. Some worthy, Christian girl 
to be sacrificed to a worthless drunkard! 
Would that be the best use to make of a life- 
time? Would you want your daughters, your 
sisters, sacrificed in that way? “ 

To spend long, hopeless years anxiously 
watching over a man but little removed from 
the brute! To guard his reeling footsteps 
homewards, to teach her innocent children to 
call that man ‘‘father,” and to bear the life- 
long disgrace of being a drunkard’s wife! 

Unless a man can be decent, respectable, 
temperate and honest, he had far better be 
alone in the world. It is asking a little too 
much of a good woman, even if her head be 
full of ingenious devices, to make a man out 
of a besotted fool. The chances are too fear- 
fully against her. It is much more likely that 
she will be dragged down to his level than 
that he will be lifted to hers. 

But has not this often been done? Have 
not wild, wicked young men been reformed 
by the pure, Christian influences of noble 
wives? LTadmit it, but it is a dangerous ex- 
periment. The untold anguish, the sorrow, 
the horror of a wife with such an husband can 
never be truly expressed. 
about it. 


God knows all 
In a few instances prayer has been 
heard and Divine grace has been found sufti- 
cient even to change a drunkard’s appetite. 
Such wives are martyrs, more truly martyrs 
than was Latimer or Ridley or Rogers. 

We give no political power to Woman; she 
cannot casta vote for temperance men or 
measures; she is taxed without representa- 
tion; she must obey laws which she had no 
hand in making; if she is accused of crime she 
cannot be tried by a jury of her peers. In 
this powerless state should we ask her to cure 
all the evils of society? If she teaches school 
she has about one-third the pay that men re- 
Ceive for doing the same work. If she make 


a vest she receives a quarter of the pay that | 
the tailor receives for the same, and yet we 
| expect her to make angels out of drunken 
men and archangels out of drunkards’ chil- 
dren. 

If a woman even hint that the franchise 
| should be extended to her sex, in order that 
they may put temperance men in office, her | 
| friends stand aghast in horror. They lift up 
| their hands and say, ‘‘Who would then take 
care of the babies?” 

That baby! what a scare crow it has been 
all through the years. 


My babies waquld nev- 
er be neglected if, some day in the future, I 
should be allowed to go quietly to cast in a 
piece of paper expressing my opinion for the 
good of my country. And many another wo- | 
man, good and true, would like to do this for 
the sake of the babies and that they may have 
a better future and better pay when left to 
work for a livelihood. 

Take it the other way. Did you ever in 
your life hear of a worthy, Christian young 
man marrying a drunken girl or a prostitute, 
for the sake of reforming her? 


No person in 
his sober senses would suggest such a thing. 
Till then let women work earnestly for tem- 
perance, but do not let her carry her mission- 
ary zeal so far as to marry an intemperate 
man expecting toreform him. Too late she 
would see her mistake. 


Edmeston, N. Y. 


S. M. C. Perkins. 





FRIVOLOUS GIRLS. 


I am very tired of hearing on all sides com- 
plaints of the helplessness of women, and of 
their dependence on man for everything, and 
I hail with joy the signs of the good time com- 
ing when women will stand alone, the equal 
of man in everything. Only three days ago, 
I heard a husband of a year, complain of how 
much his wife cost him, and say how little she 
helped him, and that all girls were frivolous. 
I saw the sensitive flush cross the fair face of 
his young and beautiful wife, who, one short 
year ago, was the belle of many a ball-room, 
and who, I know, has tried to conform her 
tastes to those of her husband, her senior by 
twenty years, and who has no taste for gaye- 
ty. After he had left the room she said she 
approved of long engagements for ‘‘men were 
lovers before marriage, and censors after the 
novelty of marriage and the honeymoon was 
over.”’ 

I could not help thinking of one I had known 
and loved for many years. She was called a 
“frivolous” girl, and people said she lived for 
gayety alone, and never had a serious thought. 
When only nineteen she married a man re- 
puted wealthy and for two years lived a life 
of ease and luxury. Suddenly she was de- 
prived of even the comforts of life, for her 
husband failed in business and lost everything. 
Disheartened he took his wife and children 
into a far Western town. Here he got a situ- 
ation as book-keeper, and managed to keep 
the wolf from the door for a year; then his 
health failed, and he became a chronic inva- 
lid, unable even to sit up in an easy chair. 
Too proud to ask for aid from relatives who 
had grown cold during her days of adversity, 
this ‘frivolous girl” put her own shoulder to 
the wheel. She took in sewing and embroid- 
ery and worked all day by her husband's bed- 
side, cheering him when her own heart was 
heavy, and concealing from him her priva- 
tions and sufferings. She did the entire work 
of the house, even to the washing, and took 
all the care of her three small children. At 
night she wrote for the papers while her loved 
ones slept, and thus she kept starvation from 
the door. 
days of affluence, but bore her burdens brave- 


She never repined or sighed for the 


ly for four years, when a legacy from a rich 
uncle made her independent, and even wealthy. 

This was a ‘‘frivolous girl,’’ and I dare as- 
sert that there are thousands of such, who 
only needa chance to become heroines. There 
are few women who will not dare everything 
for love’s sake, and who will not forget their 
sorrows and weaknesses in ministering to the 
objects of their affection. 

ConsTANCE STERLING. 
Washington, D. C. 
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COOPER UNION LITERARY CLASS. 


The monthly reception of the Cooper Union 
Literary Class was neld on Saturday evening, 
and was fully attended. 
little is known of this class outside of its mem- 


We imagine very 


bers. It seemed to be a sort of heaven un- 
molested by reporters and ‘“sich,’’ unless, 
indeed, some tardy member of that fraternity 
happens to be three minutes too late to get 
into the large hall below, (which is closed pre- 
cisely at 8 o’clock) where a learned professor 
of botany is expatiatIng on the uses of the 
“leaf.” 

Cooper Union is indeed a wonderful institu- 
tion. It not only holds out its almost innu- 
merable branches of knowledge for all to pluck 
from, but it seems as though, in its wide-sweep- 
ing charity, it would even reward the world- 
condemned procrastinators, that sinful class 
who are always a little ‘‘too late.”” Instead 
of saying ‘‘get thee hence,’ or “serves you 
right,’’ it says ‘“‘Behold another door is open, 
and that is better than the first.” 

*‘So it happened in my case. The recita- 





delivered, and an article on the Nomenclature 
of the City was very amusing. Orchard St., 
the editor said, bore no fruit except en the 
apple stands. 


even enough to keep the children’s faces clean. 


, In Maiden Lane you seldom saw a woman of 


any kind, &c., &c. The debate on the Lou- 
isiana Question was quite entertaining, and 
with the exception of a surplus of spread- 
eagle-ism and a little bad grammer, was very 
creditable to the declaimer. How 
strange that every’male, from grandsire to babe 
should be so sensitive about their liberties, and 


young 


| still so shocked if a woman dares to mention 


that she hasn't all the liberty she wants. 

But the most interesting feature of the pro- 
gramme, particularly to those interested in 
the women’s cause and who recognize it as 
by far the most important problem of to-day, 
because it does indeed lie at the very founda- 
tion of human welfare and liberty, was the 
recitation of Hérve Reil by Miss Emma S§S. 
Cowell. Miss Cowell succeeded admirably in 
the rendering of this poem, displaying the 
qualities of a first rate orator. At the close 
she was loudly applauded and recalled. This 
recitation was decidedly the success of the 
evening. Miss Cowell is an earnest student, 
although still young, and will doubtless add 
one more to the large number who have al- 
ready demonstrated their right to liberty and 
equality. 

New York. 


A. C. 





“THE MISTRESS OF THE MANSE.” 


In reading the critique on Dr. Holland’s last 
poem, in Woman’s Journatr, of 2nd ult., I 
was surprised that your contributor closed the 
article where Philip reaches his highest earth- 
ly ambition. 
where he leaves Mildred with all the family 
care, until at last she is obliged to defend her 
dear ones from the raging mob with a revolv- 
er? Is she what Dr. Holland terms feminine? 

I read the book carefully, and thought Dr. 
Holland could not have written a finer illus- 
tration of the actual necessity for self-reliant 
womanhood. Few raised 
ever so delicately, escape the necessity some- 
time in life, of defending themselves. Mascu- 
line protection cannot be omnipresent. Even 
Mildred from the beginning of the story, chose 
her own path, and bravely kept it. As I read 
her life, she held a strong individuality, even 
to the protecting of her brother, with the 
power of her own influence and pistol. 

Bern. 


women, though 
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WHY THIS DIFFERENCE? 





The following questions were asked in my 
presence by an honest and consistent Demo- 
erat of New Hampshire (who, bless his name! 
is in favor of equal rights for all the human 
family) of an ardent Republican of Massa- 
chusetts (who, I am sorry to say, does not be- 
lieve in woman being anywhere but inside the 
house). Both began life when they were mar- 
ried, twenty-three years ago, with good con- 
stitutions, good wives, and happy homes, and 
have raised up three children, and have ac- 
cummulated some property. 

Question.—What will become of your 
property and family if you die without a 
will?” 

Answer.—‘‘The Probate Court will appoint 
a guardian for my children, and my wife will 
get her thirds.”’ 

“Who will be appointed that guardian?” 

“My wife, of course (if the friends are sat- 
isfied with her, not without’’). 

“If she dies what will be the result?” 

“Why, lam the lawful guardian of the chil- 
dren. ‘There will be no need of Probate 
Courts.” 

“Po you think this law is right, which has 
sometimes been warped into taking the chil- 
dren from the mother, and placing them under 
strangers for guidance?” 

“No, I do not, butit is the best we can do, 
after all the thought of mankind for these 
centuries past. The best and foremost of our 
race have decided that the Probate Judges 
have the best facilities for judging in such 
cases. But ’tis hard to think the children may 
be taken from their mother and placed in hands 
that are not capable, or hearts that are not as 
firm as theirmothers, or as watchful of their 
I wish it were different and hope 
it will be changed scon.”’ 

‘“‘A woman is as capable of telling what a 
man is after as a man is of telling what a wo- 
man is after; the law makes you all there is 
in the family, the Court decides who shall be 
guardian of her children, in case she loses 
you, but does not disturb the family circle if 
she is taken away. Now, John, I believe my 
wife is as capable of handling the property we 
have accumulated as I am, and it is hers, as it 
is mine. It is ours, as we have both done all 
we could to make it; therefore, it is ours, and 
if I die, she is as sure to take as good care of 
our children as J am, if I should lose her, and 
I consider it the greater loss for the children 
to lose their mother. So please look at this 
matter in the highest light you have, and al- 
ter your will, and give it all to your wife and 
family.” 

‘‘Knowing she is as good as you are, and as 
capable of knowing what is best for the fam- 
ily, and in this age of the world, we ought to 


interests. 





tions and declamations were exceedingly well 


be ashamed to make any objection tothe wife 


Water St., apparently, had no 
| Water except what was in the whiskey, not 


| temptible manner. 


| 
| 





Why not continue the article to | 


having the same rights in all our family affairs 
wemen have. We ask their advice upon a 
thousand subjects, and quite as often act as 
We 
very con- 


they advise, as we discard their counsel. 
use the women of this world in a 
We cannot get along 
without them, and we donot want them where 
we think they ought not to go—as, for instance, 
to the Club Room, the voting precinct, the 
caucus, the political campaign. 

‘Now I believe their influence would do more 


to purify those places than all the laws that | 


man can devise. So let us join hands and 


strive to do all in our power to elevate the hu- 


man family, without regard to male or female, | 


bond or free, black or white, and so re-organise 


our religion, politics and social circles, that all | 
men and women can meet at all times and | 


feel free to act upon the broad platform of 
equal rights for all under the stars and stripes, 
the emblem of our nation’s glory (or shame, 
if it is not accomplished). We believe our 
honor and home is safe in the heart and hands 
of our wives. Why not let them have a voice 
in our nation’s glory? They are as patriotic, as 
self-sacrificing as we; they love their country 
as well; they would defend her honor to a 
perilous extreme; she would do her duty with 
as little thought of how she should get out of 
a tight place as would her brother; and she 
would contend for equal rights to the extent 
of life, as well as would her brother. Then 
let us make her what we want her to be by al- 


with a right to say what she wants the state 
to do with her money, collected in taxes; also 
that she may say who she wants te go to the 
State House to make laws, and who she wants 
to represent her in the Congress of our coun- 


ter those laws, made there in fact. I believe 
her influence in that department would regen- 
erate our race. She is that leaven which will 
ultimately be put into the meal, and the whole 
lump will be leavened. We are proud of our 
wives, we trust them to take care of great in- 
terests, the training of our children, the or- 
dering of our home. She attends the social 
gathering, the lyceum, the concert, the thea- 
ter. She is the confidential clerk,—in fact is 
in all things but politics. There, we proclaim 
infallibility for man, and say to our best 
friends ‘Thus far shalt thou go, and no far- 
ther.’ ”’ D. W. 8. 
Nashua, N. I. 
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tering and amending our laws, so that she may | 
go up and down in the land a free citizen, | 


try. Let her say who she wants to adminis- | 


‘WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF PENNSYLVANTA. 
| SPRING OCOURSE OF INSTRUOTION, 


The elegant and commodious New College Build- 
ing will be open for this course which will commence 


| March 15, 1875, and continue ten (10) weeks. DE- 
MONSTRATIVE teaching and PRACTICAL 


WORK by the student will predominate; the course 
being supplementary to the winter lectures. This 
| course is FREE TO ALL MATRICULANTS OF 
| THE COLLEGE. 
For further particulars apply to 


RACHAEL L. BADLEY, A. M., Dean 


North College Avenue & 22nd Street, Phila., Pa. 
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NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 
“The Leading American Newspaper.” 


/The Best Advertising Medium. 
| Daily $10 a year. Semi-Weekly $3. Weekly $3. 


POSTAGE FREE TO THE SUBSCRIBER. Specimen 
Copies and advertising rates free. Weekly, in clubs 


| of thirty or more, only $1, postage paid. Address 
| Tue TRIBUNE, N.Y 2—ly 


y) per day. Agents wanted. All 
| 5 to 0 classes of working people of both 
sexes, young and old, make more money at work for 
us, in their own localities, during their spare mo- 
ments, or all the time, thanat anythingelse. Weof- 
fer employment that will pay handsomely for every 
hour’s work. Full particulars, terms, &c., sent free, 
Send us your address at once, Don't delay. Now is 
| the time. Don't look for work or business elsewhere, 
until you have learned what we offer. G, STINSON 
& Co,, Portland, Me. 2—ly 


DVERTISING: Cheap: Good: Systemat- 
4K ic.—All persons who contemplate making con- 
tracts with newspapers for the insertion of advertise 
ments, should coed 25 Cents to Geo. P. Rowell & 
Co.,41 Park Row, New York, for their PAMPHLET- 
| BOOK (ninety-serenth edition), containing lists of 
over 2000 newspapers and estimates, showing the cost, 
Advertisements taken for leading papers, in many 
States at a tremendous reduction from publishers’ 
| rates. Get the book, 2—ly 





| Healds’ Hygeian Home. 


| WILMINGTON, DELAWARE, 





| For the Hygienic Treatment of Invalids, offers as 
| advantages a healthful location, mild aud short win- 
ters, “indirect” steam heat throughout, thorough 
ventilation of each room; choicest Hygienic Diet, 
varied Water and Sun Baths, “Swedish Movements,’ 
| Rest; a skilled woman as well as man physician; @ 
| Home where invalid women and men who are tired of 
| drug poisons, can receive kind eare and judicious 
| medical treatment; an obstetrical department under 
| the eare of an experienced woman physician, Come 
and learn how to regain health and how to keep it, 
| For circular, address 


PUSEY HEALD, M.D., or MARY H. HEALD, M.D, 


3—13t 
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FOR SALE. 
FIFTY ACRES OF TRON ORE LAND, near 
Phenixville, Penn. Address the owner, 


Grace Anna Lewis, 








otf MEDIA, PENN. 
THE _—_—_sédNew i. 1873. Greatly ime 
THE proved for 1874. 


Any lady can at once understand 

its construction and operation, A 
@ shild even can use it successfully, 
But a few moments required to 
weep an ordinary sized room, and 
the surface swept will be found 
clean, bright and fresh. It 
raises no dust, Wi!l last from 
A SIX to TEN years, working per- 


La fectly all the while. 
CARPET 











AN OUNCE OF ANY OF LUSIN'S 


PERFUMES 75 cts. 


HOLIDAY GOODS 


In Great Variety. 


CLIFFORD, Perfumer, 


40 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON 


A BEAUTIFUL HOME. 


FOR SALE in Hyde Park one of the most desira- 
ble estates in the town; it contains nearly 48,900 feet 
of land, beautifully situated midway between the 
Providence Railroad and New York & New England 
Railroad, on high ground, commanding a beautiful 
prospect on all sides, especially of the Blue Hills of 
Milton. Well stocked with fruit. The house is thor- 
oughly built, containing 15 rooms, plenty of water— 
hard and soft, set wash bowls, wash tubs, hot and 
cold water, bath room, gas, &c., &c. 
will be sold with the house if desired. An opportuni- 
ty to get a first-class house in a very desirable loca- 
tion, with an ample lot of land, is now offered. Price 
$15,000, of which $9000 can remain on mortgage. For 
further particulars address Box 332 Boston P. O. 
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Mercantile Saving Institution, 


387 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


All deposits made in this Institution commence 
drawing interest-on the first day of each month; in- 
terest is paid on deposits for all full calendar months 
they remain in Bank. 

The Institution has a guarantee fund of $205, 





for the express protection of its depositors, 47—13t 


Parlor furniture | 


pica &2 % 

Price $3.50 each. 

For sale everywhere at House 

Ps Furnishing, Hardware and Gen- 

/ < eral Stores. Can be sold in any 

F % thriving town. Packed toaccom- 
&jD 


modate small dealers in 
€ and half dozen cases, 


os HALEY, MORSE & CO. 


v Manufacturers, 


BOSTON or NEW YORK. 


dozen 





MARSTON ~ HOUSE, 


17 frattle street, Moston, 
R. MARSTON & C9., 
PROPRIETORS. 
ee Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week, 


Messrs. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for- 
ty rooms in connection with their long established 
Din‘ng Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 
happy to accommodate their customers with clean 
well furnished sleeping apartments. Sep. 28. 


WOMAN'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF CHICAGO, 


The Fifth Annual Course of Lectures will com- 
mence on Tuesday, October 6, 1874, and continue 
twenty weeks. This Institution offers to Ladies de- 
siring a thorough medical education first-class facili- 
ties for its accomplishment, Dissecting material 
abundant; hospital and clinical advantages unsur- 
yassed. MARY H. THOMPSON, M. D., Correspond- 
ng See’y, 338 W. Washington St., Chicago. 25—tf 

















I will send 12 Flowering Plants for One Dollar 


our choice from 100 sorts), by MAIL OR EXPRESS. 

MY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 

SEED describes the culture of Plants & Seeds, 
° D 


to customers free; others, 10c. Address 
ITCH, 645 Warren st., Boston, Mass. 





A. A. WALKER, 
127 Tremont Street, Boston, 


— IMPORTER OF — 


ARTISTS’ MATERIAL 


— AND — 


STATIONERY 


All materials for 


Oil and Water Color Painting, 
Drawing, Wax Flower Mati. 
Decaicome.z , 


French and English NotePaper and Envelope. 





tial Note Paper, Pens, &-. 
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We call special attention to our new premium of a 
sixty-dollar sewing machine (Wilcox & Gibbs) to anv 
ona wae will send us forty new subscribers, at $2.50 
each. 


EAcu subscriber will find the date at which his 
subscription expires on his paper. When he pays his 
aunual subscription, the changed date of the paper 
will be his receipt. 


—_ 
The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the 
Woman's JouRNAL for sale. 
e 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 4297, Boston. 





-_o— | 

Subscribers who are in arrears for the WOMAN'S j 
JOURNAL are earnestly requested to send in their | 
subscriptions. The change of date on the wrapper of 
the paper will be their receipt. 

To any one who will send us forty new subscribers, 
with the money, at $2.50 for each, we wili give a Wil- 
cox & Gibbs Sewing machine of which the market | 
price is $60. 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY WOMAN SUF- 
FRAGE CONVENTION. 


A Woman Suffrage Convention for Middlesex 
County will be held in Malden on Wednesday after- 
noon and evening, March 10, at 2.30 and 7.30 P. M. 

Delegates from Suffrage Associations in all parts 
of Middlesex County will be in attendance. Hon. 
Samuel E. Sewall, Mrs. Lucy Stone, Henry B. Black- 
well, Rev. Mr. Scott, and other well-known speakers 
will be preseiit. Friends and opponents of Woman 
Suffrage are respectfully invited to attend, and to 
secure a general attendance of all classes of our citi- | 
zens. 

In behalf of Ex. Com. of Woman Suffrage Society | 
of Malden. HARRIET H. ROBINSON, Ch'm. | 











MINORITY REPORT ON THE LOUISIANA 
TROUBLES. 


The full and valuable report made by Messrs. 
Hoar, Wheeler and Fry, of the state of things 
which led to the irterference of the United 
States Government in the Legislature of Lou- 
isiana, is to be welcomed as affording a posi- 
tive and stable basis for public opinion and | 
private judgment. 

Whatever may be the hypothetical views of 
the South indulged in, however people may 
gloss and theorize about it, here is its condi- 
tion made plain and patent. Murder of the 
negro and his friends is not a recognized crime. 
Law and custom combine to deprive the negro 
of every personal right secured to him by the 
bloody war which Freedom and Slavery were 
forced to wage over his living body. 

It did seem to us probable that the Presi- 
dent of the United States would have taken 
some pains to ascertain, in so painful an emer- 
gency, the powers and duties of the central 
government. It did not seem within the logic 
of any one’s policy that be should take upon 
himself the odious task of defeating civic lib- 
erty by military violence. The evidence ad- 
duced by the Committee of the propriety and 
necessity of General Sheridan’s action does 
not therefore surprise us. But it does relieve 
us from a most painful suspense. Convinced 
as we were that the truth of the situation lay 
where it is now seen to lie, we were yet doubt- 
ful whether a Congressional Committee would 
be able to reach and make manifest this truth. 
All hail to the earnest and honest men who 
have not feared to probe this malignant ulcer 
to the quick, and to show that its gangrene 
will poison the whole body politic of our 
country, unless the plague be healed! 

What can men or women do to this end? 
Men and women must labor, and set their 
shoulders against the wheel. The religious 
bodies, the civilizing agencies which republi- 
canism has developed in regions unscathed by 
slavery, must set their faces to civilize the 
South. Praying bands can go forth there— 
tracts and preachers can be sent. The just 
ard merciful people, who will be found there 
as they are everywhere, must have their hands 
strengthened by the countenance and concert 
of their fellows in the North. The public 
schools must be built up forcibly and perma- 
nently. Ina community in which murder is 
held to be no crime, primary instruction in 
morals and manners is a measure of public 
safety. ‘The school becomes a military neces- 
sity. Moreover, the country at large must 
not be amused and deluded by empty profes- 
sions of good willand magnanimity on the part 
of the late owners towards their enfranchised 
slaves. Here are the facts—here are the rec- 
ords of their attempted re-enslavement under 
subtle and ingenious devices of law which 
cannot, when exposed, deceive the people of 
the United States. Let us meet these things 
as they are, and prepare to deal with them on 
the basis of fact. 

The gravamen of public plunder is thrown 
upon the Republicans of the South in general, 
and of Louisianain particular. This is an ac- 
cusation which we will not overlook nor pal- 
liate. Our American system everywhere 
seems to afford unusual facilities for theft on 
a gigantic scale. The publicity given in our 
country to such offenses should be an earnest 
of their speedy rectification. But it must be 
remembered that it has been by no means 
shown that the men of the opposite party 
would have dealt with the public moneys at 
all more scrupulously than those whom they 
accuse have done. And the men who stole 
the wages, aye, and the very manhood of 
whoie generations of unresisting men, have 
themselves a long account of debtor and cred- 


| Court of Common Pleas by Collector An- 


itor to settle, upon which they do not as yet 
seem to have paid any instalment. 

Sadder and wiser may we all be for this sad 
and bitter showing of the barbarism of a part 
of our country. Hopeful may we be that the 
same agencies which are slowly improving the 
ignorant vote of the North will have the same 
beneficent influence in the South, and will 
give us a people with a homogeneous stand- 
ard of right, wisdom and justice. J. W. H. 

cineca llpcmeccieniiinantin 


THE SISTERS SMITH.. 


By a letter from these heroic women, in 
another column, it will be seen that, for the 
present, they have lost their case in the court. 

It will be remembered that in the Justice’s 
Court, in their own town, their claim was sus- 
tained. But on an appeal being made to the 
drews, the Justice’s decision is reversed and 
the Collector is sustained. 

By the law of Connecticut it appears that 
real estate cannot legaliy be sold for taxes, so 
long as there is personal property enough to 
pay the tax. 

The house of the sisters Smith is full of fur- 
niture, beds, bedding, pictures, mirrors, tables, 
chairs, ete., enough to pay many taxes of 
$50, which was the amount involved. 

The Collector called on the sisters last spring 
and asked ‘*What they had to turn out?’’ to 
which Miss Julia replied that ‘*They should 
do nothing to aid him in what they thcught 
was so wrong. That they had been advised 
to conceal their best furniture and pictures, 
but that they had never done anything under- 
handed and should not follow this advice. 
They had supposed they owned their property, 
but, since they found the town owned it, he 
could do as he thought best.”’ 

But instead of taking furniture or cows, by 
which last he had been made so famous, the 





Collector advertised fifteen acres of their best 
land, worth at least $2000, for sale at auction. | 

The time The were, as | 
they supposed, promptly on the spot. One | 
witness testified that they were ‘‘on the lot as 
soon as the Collector was.” Another, that he 
thought the collector ‘ta little ahead.’ Be 
that as it may, with indecent haste, which 
gave neither the sisters nor their friends time 
to bid, nor even an opportunity to hear a bid 
made, the collector announced the land as sold 
for just the amount of taxes and costs. 

The whole transaction is so evidently illegal 
that it will no doubt be so decided in the Su- 
preme Court, to which the sisters have appeal- 
ed. 

Meantime the world looks on to see who, in 
Connecticut, will rally to the side of these 
venerable women. ‘They are standing for the 
principle of representative government. They 
are fighting over again the battles of the Rev- 
olution. 

Yale College is there, with its President and 
The State is full of ministers and 
lawyers. Ifthey are prepared to unite with 
Gov. Hawley in making Connecticut contrib- 
ute her full share to the Centennial celebra- 
tion, which is to be held in honor of the dead 
heroes who, a hundred years ago, stood for 
the same principle which the sisters Smith are 
now defending, what are they prepared to 
do for these living heroes, to help them in their 
effort to sustain the law and to maintain a rep- 
resentative government? 

The personal honor of every man of influ- 
ence in that State is concerned in the decision 
of this case. 

Between this time and the September term 
of the court, the pulpit and the press should so 
sound the claims of justice and of representa- 
tive government that the court will feel a mor- 
al stress to reverse the late decision. But if 
it should fail to do this, so clear a violation 
both of law and of personal rights, would jus- 
tify interposition of the Federal authority, far 
more than the case in Louisiana, about which 
wise men differ. 

Here there is no room for difference. 

In open violation of the law which requires 
that personal property shall be taken for taxes 
so long as there is any, Collector Andrews sold 


arrived. sisters 


professors. 


two thousand dollars worth of land for a tax 
of fifty dollars, while there was a large amount 
of personal property. He did it in shameful 
disregard of all the proprieties of a public sale, 
having his buyer ready, and so hurrying that 
even those most interested did not know that 
the sale had begun when they were told that 
their land was sold. 

If such high-handed violation of law is per- 
mitted, the property of no one in Connecticut 
is safe. The right to take a penny in this 
way implies the right to take a pound. 

It is not the Sisters Smith alone who are 
concerned. A great principle is at stake. 
Sacred rights of person and of property are 
involved. Let Connecticut see to it that 


both are preserved. L. 8. 


OUR CASE IN THE LEGISLATURE. 


The action of both branches of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature during the past week, 
upon the question of Woman Suffrage, shows 
that we have reached a point where consisten- 
cy and self-respect demand a pronounced and 
aggressive policy on the part of Suffragists. 
In the House, on Tuesday afternoon, when the 
Constitutional Amendment came up, our op- 
ponents took advantage of a momentary de- 
lay caused by the illness of Mr. Baker of Bey- 











erly who was to have made the opening 
speech, and voted it down, 120 to 74, without 
a word of discussion. It was only by the 
greatest promptitude on the part of Byron 
Truell of Lawrence, that the yeas and nays 
were recorded. Next day, when Mr. Samuel 
May of Leicester stated the facts and moved 
a reconsideration, it was actually refused, and 
was only obtained by the determined persisten- 
cy of our friends, aided by a chivalrous ap- 
peal forfair play on the part of Mr. Moses 
Kimball of Boston; himself, we are sorry to 
say, an opponent of Suffrage. 

In the Senate, where a Bill was presented to 
so amend the election law as to give women 
who pay a tax and are otherwise qualified, a 
yote in town and municipal affairs upon 
questions which involve the expenditure of 
their own money, after a brief discussion, 
which our readers will find fully reported in 
another column, the Bill was rejected without 
debate by the decisive vote of 27 to 10. 

It is evident that the class of men who ‘‘man- 
age” the town meetings, and pack the ward 
saucuses of Massachusetts, the professional 
politicians of both parties, have not the mag- 
nanimity, nor the chivalrous instinct, nor the 
breadth of vision which would enable them to 
appreciate the justice of the women’s claim. 
They are sensitive to only one argument— 
They follow only one consideration— 
Such men will only be convert- 
ed by defeat. They virtually say to the wo- 
men of Massachusetts and theirfriends: ‘*We 
will not try the experiment of Woman Suf- 
frage anywhere. We will not let the qualified 
voters of Massachusetts express their opinion 
on the question. If you want Suffrage you 
must fight for it.”’ 

Under these circumstances, there seems to 
be but one courseleft us. The Suffragists of 
Massachusetts must organize politically in ev- 
ery town, ward, and Senatorial District, and 
must prevent the re-election of these men. 
Whenever it is known that fifty men have 
lost their election to the Legislature in conse- 
quence of their opposition to Woman Suffrage, 
a majority of that Legislature will be in fa- 
vor of Woman Suffrage. And whenever, in 
one hundred towns, two self-respecting women 
and their friends go to the polls with a Wo- 
man Suffrage ticket, those fifty opponents 
will be defeated. H. B. B. 


votes. 
self-interest. 





AN INCONSISTENT POLITICIAN. 


Among the members of the Massachusetts 
Ilouse of Representatives who voted last Tues- 
day against submitting the question of Wo- 
man Suffrage to the people, we are astonished 
to see the name of Epwarp L. Pierce of Mil- 
ton. ‘This same gentleman was the chairman 
of the Committee on Resolutions of the Re- 
publican State Convention of 1872. In that 
capacity he reported and read to that Con- 
vention the following resolution: 
MASSACHUSETTS REPUBLICAN PLATFORM 

ADOPTED AT WORCESTER, AUG, 28, 1872. 

8 RESOLVED—Tuar we HEARTILY Ap- 
PROVE OF THE RECOGNITION OF THE RIGHTS OF 
WoMAN CONTAINED IN THE FOURTEENTH 
CLAUSE OF THE NATIONAL RePuBLICAN PLAt- 
FORM; THAT THE REPUBLICAN PARTY OF Mas- 
SACHUSETTS, AS THE REPRESENTATIVE OF LiB- 
ERTY AND PROGRESS, IS IN FAVOR OF EXTEND- 
ING SUFFRAGE ON EQUAL TERMS TO ALL AMER- 
ICAN CITIZENS IRRESPECTIVE OF SEX, AND 
WILL HAIL THE DAY WHEN THE EDUCATED IN- 
TELLECT AND ENLIGHTENED CONSCIENCE OF 
WoMAN WILL FIND DIRECT EXPRESSION AT THE 
BALLOT-BOX. 

This resolution was the unanimous report 
of Epwarp L, Pierce and his Committee, and 
was unanimously adopted by the Convention. 
It stands to-day unrepealed, and is still a part 
of the political creed of the Republican par- 
We 
Mr. Plunkett of Berkshire was the only mem- 
ber of Mr. Pierce’s committee voted 
against the adoption of the Woman Suffrage 
resolution in Committee, and even he waived 
his objection and made no public opposition to 
its adoption. 


ty of Massachusetts. 


who 


What makes the inconsistency of Mr. Ep- | 


warp L. Prerce the more conspicuous and dis- 
graceful, is the fact that he has several times, 
of late, assumed to be the censor of the Re- 


publican party and a special representative | 


of political purity. He could not endure the 
nomination of Henry L. 
because, forsooth, Mr. Dawes had once made 
a Republican speech in General Butler’s Con- 
gressional District and had not participated 
in the struggle against the nomination of Col- 
lector Simmons. 
can eat his own words, can recant his own 
avowed principles, and can falsify his explicit 
pledges to the women of Massachusetts. 

Is such a man worthy to be the representa- 
tive of the enlightened constituency of Mil 


ton? H. B. B. 
_—  _oe — 


CONVENTION AT MALDEN. 


Dawes for Senator, 


But, as we have shown, he 





At a meeting of the Woman Suffrage Socie- 
ty of Malden, on Tuesday evening last, it was 
decided to call a Convention of the friends in 
Middlesex County to meet in that town some- 
time in the course of two weeks. The Con- 
vention will be held afternoon and evening. 
The secretaries of all the county societies are 
to be notified, and it is hoped large delega- 
tions will be sent. Able speakers are to be 
secured and no doubt there will be a meeting 
instructive to those who do not yet know what 
Woman Suffrage means, and one cheering to 


are assured that | 


the friends who have labored and waited so 
patiently and long. 

An efficient committee on hospitality has 
been chosen, and with the usual liberality of 
Malden people in such matters, no doubt all 
the friends will be generously entertained. 
Next week’s Woman’s JourNaAt will give fur- 
ther particulars. H. H.R. 

Malden, Mass. 


—<-—— ae 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT. 


| The resolve providing for an amendment of 
| the Constitution to secure the elective fran- 

chise and the right to hold office to women, 

came before the House on Tuesday last, the 
| question being its passage to a third reading. 
| On motion of Mr. Truell, of Lawrence, the 
word ‘‘master’’ was stricken from the resolve, 
and then by a viva voce vote the resolve was 
rejected. The vote was doubted by Mr. Tru- 
ell, and a call for the yeas and nays made, re- 
sulting in their being ordered. The following 
are the names of the supporters of the resolve, 
seventy-four in number, 120 members voting 
against it: 





AYES. 

Allen of Duxbury, Knox of Lawrence, 
| Atkinson of Newburyport,LeBaron of Middleboro, 
Babson of Gloucester, Leighton of Haverhill, 
| Baker of Northbridge, Long of Hingham, 
Baker of Beverly, Martin of Adems, 
Baker of Medfield. Massey of Bellingham, 
Barker of New Bedford, May of Leicester, 
Beach of Springfield, Merrill of Boston, 
Beal of Cekaaet, Meserve of Hopkinton, 
Best of Stoneham, Miller of Fall River, 
Bickford of Berlin, Mitchell of Nantucket, 
Blunt of Haverhill, Morris of Watertown, 
Bowker of Boston, Morse of Boston, 
Boynton of Westborough,Noonan of Boston, 
| Brigham of Hudson, Nutter of E. Bridgewater, 
Bright of Waltham, Osgood of Salem, 

Brintnall of Boston, Paul of Boston, 
Chase of Amesbury, Peirce of New Bedford, 
Churchill of Boston, Pierce of Malden, 
Churchill of Plympton, Reed of Abington, 
Coffin of Winchester, Robinson of Wenham, 
Coolidge of Westminster, Rogers of Chelsea, 
| Cushing of Cambridge, Sanborn of Boston, 
| Dyer of Weymouth, Simall of Provincetown, 
| Fairbanks of Natick, Smith of Dudley, 
| Fisk of Dennis, Stimpson of Swampscott, 
Fobes of Easton, Stone of Northampton, 
Gaylord of Northampton, Sweeney of Boston, 
Griggs of Grafton, Thurston of Cambridge, 
| Grose of Abington, Torrey of 8. Scituate, 
Hall of Leominster, Towne of Worcester 








Hillman of Chilmark, Truell of Lawrence, 
Holbrook of Holbrook, Tyler of Lowell, 
Johnson of Boston, Wallace of Braintree, 
| Keith of Sandwich, Wellington of Cambridge, 
| Keith of Brockton, Whitney of Ashburnham, 
Kendall of Cambridge, Woods of Boston—74. 
NAYS. 
Jones of Deerfield, 
Keith of Greentleld, 
King of Boston, 
Kingsley of Boston, 
Knapp of Lowell, 
Lawrence of Medford. 
, Lewis of Fairhaven, 
Lincolu of Sturbridge, 
Locke of Boston, 
Mahoney of Boston, 


| 
| Abbe of Springfield, 
| Adams of Boston, 
Allen of Walpole, 
| Athy of Worcester, 
| Bailey of Newbury, 
Bent of Wayland, 
Bergin of Milford, 
Blake of Ipswich, 
Blaney of Peabody, 
Bosworth of Taunton, 
Bowen of Wendell, MeDonald of Boston, 
Bradley of Worcester, MeNutt of Boston, 
Bridgman of Belchertown,Miner of Phillipston, 
Burr of Newton, Moseley of Boston, 
‘arleton ot Haverhill, Newhall of Lynn, 
Carney of Boston, Newten of Weymouth, 
Carroll of Fall River, Noble of Truro, 
Codman of Boston, Packard of Halifax, 
Collins of Boston, Pew of Gloucester, 
| Coogan of Pittsfield, Phillips of Salem, 
| Cook of N. Reading, Pierce of Milton, 
Coolidge of Sherborn, Pope of Boston, 
| Copeland of Springtield, Pratt of Boston, 
| Cummings of Somerville, Rice of Barre, 
Currier of Newburyport, Rice of Worcester, 
Davis of Enfield, Rich of Seekonk, 
| Davis of Holyoke, Richmond of Harvard, 
| Day of Norwood, Robinson of Falmouth, 
| Dennis of Rockport, Ropes of Boston, 
| Doherty of Boston, Russell of Lowell, 
| 


~ 





Duggan of Millbury, Rust of Boston, 

Ellis of Athol, Ryder of Rochester, 

Fitz Gerald of Boston, Sanderson of Templeton, 

Flower of Agawam, Sanford of W. Brooktield, 

Flynn of Boston, Sawyer of Methuen, 

Frost of Boston, Shaw of Springtield, 

Fuller of Boston, Smalley of Harwich, 

Gardner of Palmer, Smith of Dartmouth, 

Gaskill of Mendon, Smith of Blackstone, 

Geer of W. Springtield, Smith of Andover, 

Gibbs of Russell, Spaulding of Townsend, 

Gifford of Westport, Stearns of Boston, 

Goss of Melrose, Stebbins of Chelsea, 

Green of Monson, Stevens of Worthington, 

| Hale of Boston, Swan of Lowell, 

| Haltof Dracut, Talbot of Boston, 
Harding of Mansfield, Thayer of Stoughton, 
Hatheway of Fall River, Thompson of Foxborough, 
Hill of Boston, Tompkins of Boston, 
Hodges of Quiney, Trull ot Tewksbury, 

| Holden of Westminster, Vincent? 
Holmes of Chelsea, Warren of Wrentham, 
Hopkinson of Groveland, White of Williamstown, 

| Hovey of Sutton, Whitney of Attleborough, 

Howard of Marblehead, Wilcox of Sandistield, 

Willard of Ayer, 

Wood of Swanzey, 

Woodbury of Boston, 

Woodbury of Beverly, 

Wyman of Woburn—120. 


Mr. May of Leicester, the second on the list 
of the Committee on the part of the House, 
did not vote on the first call, and on the sec- 
ond call rose, and with the unanimous consent 





| Howes of Ashfield, 

| Hughes of Boston, 
Jacobs of Chicopee, 
James of Williamsburg, 

| Johnson of Nahant, 





| of the House, explalned that owing to a mis- 


understanding, the question had gone to a 
| vote without debate. The Chairman of the 
Committee, (Mr. Baker of Beverly) was to 
| speak first and he was to follow him, but the 
| Chairman was unable to speak by reason of 
| illness, and Mr. May gave notice of his inten- 
tion to move a reconsideration, 

Next week we will give a detailed account 
of the subsequent debate in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 


—-— 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN OREGON. 


The Second Annual Convention of the Ore- 
gon State Woman Suffrage Association, held 
a three days’ session in Portland, Oregon, dur- 
ing the past week. The sessions have been 
quiet, earnest and harmonious, and it is hoped 
much good has been accomplished. ‘The Sec- 
retary was unable to finish the report of the 
proceedings in time for this week’s issue, but 
full reports will be given next week. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


A cable despatch announces the death of Sir 
Charles Lyell, the eminent geologist. 





Sentence of death has been pronounced up- 
I I 
on Jesse Pomeroy, the child-murderer. 
The Anti-rum and Anti-tobacco tracts 
which have been published by the late Rev. 














George Trask, may be obtained by addressing 
Trask Tract Depository, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Since the disappearance of Charley Ross, 
eleven kidnapped children have been recoyer- 
ed by their parents through the agitation 
caused by the reward. 

An infant daughter of J. E. Collins of South 
Windsor, was smothered to death on Sunday 
night, by being too closely wrapped while be- 
ing taken home in a sleigh. 

The Congregationalist thinks that the ladies 
ought to have a ‘‘Sensible Club” to institute a 
reform in dress. Has not the Congregationalist 
yet heard of the dress reform movement? 

Gov. J. A. Campbell of Wyoming Territory 
has been appointed Third Assistant Secretary 
of State at Washington, and John M. Thayer 
of Nebraska takes up his mantle in Wyoming. 


The Vermont Women’s Temperance Conven- 
tion at Montpelier on Wednesday was attend- 
ed by about 150 ladies from different parts of 
the State, and it was voted to form a state or- 
ganization. 

A Beacon Street (Boston) woman kept Lent 
according to the letter, if not the spirit, the 
other day, when she invited a party to a din- 
ner composed wholly of different sorts of fish, 
served in fifteen different ways. 


The wife of Michael McCarty was found 
Monday morning curled up on the floor of her 
house on Deer Street, Portsmouth, having fro- 
zen to death during the night. Her husband 
was in the lock-up at the time for drunken- 
ness. 

Mr. and Mrs. Oliver Comey of Foxboro, 
Mass., have just celebrated the sixty-third an- 
niversary of their wedding. Mr. Comey is in 
his eighty-eighth year, and Mrs, Comey in her 
eighty-fourth, but she got the supper ready all 
alone. 

At the election of ofticers of the Nantucket 
Sorosis, the following offigers were chosen: 
President, Miss Anna Gardner; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Joseph 8. Barney; Secretary, Mrs. 
Hannah M. Robinson; Treasurer, Mrs. Mat- 
thew Starbuck. 


Thirty-five hundred dollars was received 
from the sale of tickets and goods at the fair 
in aid of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, at Boston, the first day. 
Mrs. Dio Lewis is one of those in charge of the 
Worcester and Hampden County table. 


Maine leads Massachusetts in the recogni- 
tion of the Rights of women. On Tuesday, 
the bill authorizing women to hold the office 
of Justice of the Peace came from the Senate, 
passed to be engrossed, was tabled, and to-mor- 
row assigned. The House also passed a bill 
authorizing the Governor to commission Wo- 
men as Justices of the Peace, and solemnize 
marriages, by a vote of 75 to 39. 


The Lord Chamberlain, the Marquis of 
Hertford, has issued a circular to the theatri- 
cal managers in London, in which he asks for 
their codperation in abating the scandal caus- 
ed by the indecent dances and immodest dress 
es which form so prominent a part of the en- 
tertainments at some theatres. His lordship 
expresses his determination to puta stop to 
them, even by peremptorily closing a theatre, 
if compelled to do so. 


William Lloyd Garrison has received a 
medal from the Republicans of France for 
the widow of John Brown, who is now in 
Ohio. ‘The medal is of solid gold, about two 
inches in diameter. Surrounding the medal- 
lion of Brown on the face of the medal is the 
inscription: ‘John 
1800;” on the reverse are the words: ‘‘A la 


Brown, né a_ Torrington, 
memoire de John Brown, assassinné juridiquement 
a Charleston le 2 Decembre, 1859; et a celle de ses 
Jils et de seo compagnons morts victimes de leur de- 
This 
inscription is understood to have been written 
by Victor Hugo, who was one of the leaders 
in procuring the testimonial. The beautiful 
morocco velvet case of the medal is inscribed 


rouement a la cause de la liberte des noirs.”’ 


thus: 


cains Francais.” 


A la veuve de John Brown Les Republie 


The Constitutional Commission of the State 
of Maine have decided by a vote of six to two 
not to propose an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of that State giving women the same 
right as men to vote. That even two voted 
for it shows that the world moves, though it 
may seem to move very slowly. Woman 
Suffrage wants nothing but time to work it- 
self into public favor; and there is time 
enough in the future for patience and discus- 
sion to achieve the result. It has to-day ten 
times as many advocates as it had twenty 
years ago; and twenty years hence the num- 
ber will be as largely increased. It is a grow- 
ing movement every year, and what is now 
voted down in Maine and recently in Michi- 
gan willin due season be voted up by a change 
in public sentiment. The period is not dis- 
tant when at least one state will try the exper- 
iment which has been so successfully tried in 
the Territory of Wyoming; and if the result 
be good, as we have no doubt will be the fact, 
other states will wheel into line. The pros- 
pects of Woman Suffrage are to-day much 
more encouraging than were those of Negro 
emancipation twenty years ago. Providence 
in the long run always favors the right. 
What men call slow may really be fast.—/n 
dependent. 


— 
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MUNICIPAL SUFFRAGE FOR WOMEN. 


In the Massachusetts Senate on Tuesday 
last at half-past two o’clock, the bill to secure 
to women the right to vote on municipal af- 
fairs in cities and towns and to hold munici- 
pal offices, came up in the orders of the day, 
on the following bill reported by the Joint 
Special Committee on Woman Suffrage 
through its Chairman, Hon, E. D. Winslow, 
of Middlesex. 

Every woman who is a citizen of this Common- 
wealth, of 21 years of age and upwards, and has the 
educational qualifications required by the twentieth 
article of the amendments to the Constitution, ex- 
cepting paupers and persons under guardianship, 
who shall have resided within this commonwealth 
one year, and within the city or town in which she 
seeks a right to vote six months preceding any meet- 
ing of citizens, either in wards or in general meeting 
for municipal purposes, and who shall have paid by 
herself, or parent, master,or guardian, a state or coun- 
ty tax, which, within two years next preceding such 
meeting, has been assessed upon her in any city or 
town, shall have a right to vote at such town and 
meeting, upon all questions concerning municipal af- 
fairs, and to hold any office to which she may be elect- 
ed at such town or city meeting. 

Senator Wuite of Plymouth said; This bill 
is very modest and simple, and yet refers to a 
matter of such vital interest that I hope it will 
not be passed over lightly. ‘This bill distinet- 
ly asks for women the right of representation 
to a certain extent where taxation is imposed. 
There have been various petitions before the 
Legislature for Woman Suffrage. They 
have at various times asked for the right of 
Suffrage, for the right to vote, for the right 
to hold office, all of which have been at differ- 
ent periods refused them. This bill simply 
asks that women may have an opportunity to 
mingle in our political affairs at home, in the 
towns where they reside, and where they pay 
taxes. It will be observed that by this bill 
they ask for no other Suffrage, for nothing ex- 
cept to have a voice in the appropriations 
which are made in their respective towns in 
matters where they have to pay theirtaxes. Is 
it too much for the Legislature to grant this 
simple and modest request? Our Government 
is founded on this very principle, that wher- 
ever money is to be appropriated those who 
have to pay the appropriation shall have a 
voice in appropriating it. So guarded were 
the framers of our Constitution that they did 
not even allow this Board to initiate any Dill 
or scheme by which money could be drawn 
from the Treasury. Now as it is well known 
that women have to pay and must pay these 
taxes without having any opportunity to be in- 
strumental in making the appropriation, can 
it be possible for a single moment that any 
Legislature composed of Massachusetts legis- 
lators, will withhold this small boon from the 
female portion of this State? Women do not 
ask here to participate in the municipal elec- 
tions of our towns and cities, except those of 
them who inelp pay the expenses necessary to 
conduct and carry on the municipal govern- 
ments. They have, to be sure, asked on pre- 
vious occasions for the privilege of voting for 
members of this Legislature; they have asked 
for the privilege of voting for the Governor 
of the State and for all State officers; they 
have asked for the privilege of voting for Rep- 
resentatives to Congress, and for the Presi- 
dent of the United States; and they have, I 
know, asked to be eligible to hold office and 
to hold the positions in this House which we 
hold. We have universally denied them all 
these great privileges which they have asked 
for. ‘They have borne it like Christian peo- 
ple, as they are, and with a meekness and 
humility with which men have never borne 
anything of the kind. <A small three-penny 
tax upon tea was once imposed in the City of 
Boston, and men resisted it so forcibly that the 


tea was consigned to the ocean, simply be- | 


ause they did not have a voice in voting for 
that tax. But here we tax millons of property 


in the State of Massachusetts, we appropriate | 


millions of dollars for various purposes to 
carry on the schools of the State of Massa- 
chusetts, and for other objects, and yet to 
about one half of those who contribute to the 
support of our schools, our Legislature, and 
our municipalities, we deny the right of vot- 
ing, i. e.,of saying how much shall be appropri- 
ated and for what purpose it shall be appro- 
priated. 

We hear going up from every section of our 
State and from every section of the United 
States the cry, ‘“‘extravagant!’’ ‘“extrava- 
gant!” and not unfrequently that of ‘*swind- 
ling and robbery.” Now, Mr. President, lam 
of opinion that if we will allow the women of 
our State té come in and take a part inthe ap- 
propriation of this money and in saying what 
shall be done with it, we shall then have that 
retrenchment and reform which is so much de- 
sired by the State of Massachusetts at this 
present time. 

I feel, Mr. President, as though I had antic- 
ipated some opposition to this bill. I know not 
that there will be a single vote against it. I 
will therefore say no more at this time. Per- 
haps I have trespassed, now, in anticipating 
an opposition which may not arise. I expect 
there will be no opposition to this bill, so sim- 
ple, so plain, so modest in its demand that I 
believe every Senator on this Board will con- 
cede the rights which it asks for. 

On the motion of Senator Winstow the bill 
was then made the order of the day for the 
following day (Wednesday) at half-past two 
o'clock. 

WEDNESDAY SESSION. 


The bill to secure Municipal Suffrago for 
women was called up at the hour for which it 
was assigned, 2 1-2 o’clock Pp. Mm. 

Senator Lane, of Suffolk, first took the 
floor and spoke as follows: 


SPEECH OF SENATOR LANE. 


Mr. President.—1 do not rise to speak on 
this question with that preparation which the 
importance of the occasion demands. My 
mind has been occupied with other matters. 
I did not even, sir, have the pleasure of at- 
tending that large and enthusiastic hearing, 
Which was held in this building on this inter- 
esting subject. But a friend has wished me 
on this occasion to let my voice go with my 
Yote, and this I am willing to do, by express- 
ing my disposition to vote for the bill now 
Proposed to the Senate. 

One of our most distinguished fellow-citi- 
zens has likened our popular form of govern- 
ment to that familiar geometrical figure, with 
Which we are all acquainted, which, as you 
broaden its base, becomes more secure against 


| 


| overthrow. 
lar government has been framed; and we are 
all eager to add to those who shall be endowed 
with the right of Suffrage, provided they be- 
long to our own sex. No sooner does the 
| foreigner land upon our shore than some po- 
| litical or partisan organization throws out its 
| grappling irons to seize him as a valuable 
prize, and thus we see representatives of nu- 
merous classes and races suddenly added to 
the body politic. In a single instance we 


with the rights of citizenship, colored men, 
who, we know, are to a large extent, by the 
unfortunate circumstances under which they 
have been placed, quite imperfectly fitted for 
the duties and responsibilities of that sover- 
eignty which rests upon every citizen of our 
great republic. 
us a proposition to still farther broaden the 
base of our popular form of government by 
| adding to it Woman Suffrage, in a restricted 


form. The matter has been before us repeat- 
| edly. It comes to us today under a new 
guise and aspect. It comes to us as an ex- 


periment. We are asked to vote for a bill 
which shall enable women to take an interest 
in town and municipal affairs. 

I know very well what the objections are 
that are constantly urged against this whole 
proposition. The objections are that the wo- 
men of the Commonwealth care nothing about 
it on the whole,—that perhaps nine tenths of 
them are utterly indifferent to it. The re- 
monstrance perhaps may come from our owa 
fireside and our own social circle, that women 
there wlsh no such responsibility laid upon 
them. They tell us, perhaps, that they are 
engaged in their family affairs,—in their do- 
mestic duties; that their obligations to the 
church, of whose membership they comprise 
so large a proportion and in whose labors and 
ministrations they are so especially active, 
are of such a character that they desire no 
such responsibility and duty as that of citi- 
| zenship and suffrage laid upon them. Well, 
sir, let us admit that this is true. Let us sup- 
| pose that nine-tenths of the women of Massa 
chusetts decline deliberately to assume any 
such obligation and duty as a minority of the 
women request and earnestly solicit at our 
hands by this Bill. But if that is true, is it 
not equally true that a very large proportion 
of the male voters in the Commonwealth as- 
sume very much the sameattitude? We have 
three hundred thousand polls in Massachu- 
setts. In any excited election we rarely poll, 
for the gubernatorial contest, more than 175,- 
000. In my own district, where there are 
| some sixty thousand men on the poll-list, we 
rarely get out at an election more than fifty 
or sixty percent. of thatnumber. Therefore, 
forty per cent. of the men of Massachusetts 
assume very much the same attitude that a 
majority of the women are said to do in this 
respect. They say ‘‘We throw the responsi- 
bility of public affairs upon other shoulders. 
We do not wish to be bothered with these mat- 
ters. We would preter to be relieved from 
any obligation or responsibility of this kind.” 
What shall we do in this position of affairs? 
This inertness on the part of a large propor- 
tion of the male voters is a serious matter in 
the body politic. This grand reserve, if they 
will but come out, can at any time save us 
from bad government,—if they will manifest 
themselves as they ought to do. 

We find, on the other hand, a very large 
| body of thoughtful, intelligent women who de- 
sire to be interested in the affairs of the Com- 
monwealth, and in town and city affairs. 
Tax-payers, possessing all those qualities 
which make valuable citizenship, they desire 
to be represented and to have a voice in pub- 
lic matters, and there seems to be an eminent 
propriety that they should. We know that 
in some respects the women of the Common- 
wealth are very much interested in public af- 
fairs. I remember very well that in my own 
district we were a good deal stirred up upon 
the question of placing women upon the School 
Committee of the city of Boston. I found 
that, although the women of my district were 
| not anxious to vote on many questions, yet at 
that time they were thoroughly aroused, and 
would have been very glad to have gone to the 
polls and voted, if they had been permitted to 
do so. They saw that the admission to the 
School Committee of Boston of thoughtful, 
earnest intelligent women would be of great 
value to the School Committee and to them 
and to their children; and they were deeply 
interested inthat question. There area great 
many matters in town and city Government 
in which intelligent women have a deep inter- 
est; as great an interest as any portion of the 
body politic. Itseems that on such questions 
as these, they might with perfect propriety 
havea voice. I cansee no reason why such a 
bill as this should not receive the most atten- 
tive consideration. I am reminded of some 
connection of this subject with the perplexing 
| liquor question which agitates us so much. 
We are aware of the theory of many that “‘lo- 
| cal option”’ is the only way to solve that ques- 
| tion—that we should pass a bill which should 
allow Boards of Aldermen in cities, and Town 
Councils in towns, to license dealers, as pub- 
tic convenience shall require. Let the people 
have a voice; and in the utterance of that 
voice why may not the women of the commu- 
| nity speak out also? It seems in the highest 
| degree proper that they should do so; and I 

believe that the argument urged by one of the 
petitioners in this case is a fair and honest 
argument. ‘‘I can see no possible objection” 
she says “if the Legislature will so far change 
the election laws as to give women municipal 
suffrage. The presence of women in caucuses 
and at the polls will soon settle the question 
one way or theother. If that presence proves 
injurious to good morals and manners then a 
subsequent Legislature, which will continue 
to be composed of men alone, elected by men 
alone, can put an end to the whole thing by 
| simply amending the statute.”’ 
| Iam not entirely sure that we can constitu- 
| tionally confer suffrage upon the women of 
| Massachusetts by the act now before us. I 
| 














think very possibly it may be criticized. 
But last year a bill was passed legalizing the 
appointment of women to be members of 
School Committees in the towns and cities of 
the Commonwealth. It was very much in the 
same direction as this Bill. If that was in 
harmony with the Constitution I cannot see 
why this is not in harmony with it also. 
Viewing this matter as an experiment in the 
right direction, as a movement in favor of jus- 
tice and equity, which involves no risk, a pe- 
tition prayed for by a large number of signers 
and which it is safe for us to grant, it seems 
to me that it is proper that this question 
should receive the favorable vote of a majori- 





ty of this body. I donot see how we can get 
at any idea of the merits of the controversy 


behold a large population invested at once ! 


And now there comes before | 


ind. As we go on in this direction we shall | to be her natural and inherent right, fecl al- 
get out of the fog, doubt and difficulty which | most like extending the protecting hand of the 
| surround this question, we shall overcome our | stronger party to aid and protect her against 
! 


On that principle, sir, our popu- | except by some experimental step of this | should, even at the sacrifice of what I believe 
k 





prejudices, and shall begin in a very short | herself. 
time to feel that there have been embarrass-, But it seems to me that this argument has 
ments thrown around this subject which did , no foundation in fact. Nor have the instances 


. . . | . . . *,¢ 
| not in the nature of the case exist, and which | and illustrations of this harmful condition of 
affairs which are to follow any enlargement 


will disappear as the fog before the sun. 
of the liberty allowed to Woman, alarmed me. 


| 
a ae eee oe eee | My brothers at this Board who differ from me 
! had hoped, Mr. President, that we might, | upon this question are perfectly willing to con- 
| in the present condition of the business be- 
fore the Senate, have given a little more at- | possibly be granted to her in other respects. 
tention to this subject than would be indicated | There is only emulation among all good men 
by a vote at this time;—not, sir, because I | to see how they can make her condition of 
think, from my knowledge of human nature | life better. Some of the opponents of Woman 
| that it will be an easy matter by anything | Suffrage are unsurpassed for their gallantry 
| that can be said here to change any vote upon | and devotion to the gentler sex. They cover 
| this question, not because I think that anything | this whole question over with beautiful com- 
| new or startling can be said upon this subject; | pliments and pretty sayings. But, Mr. Pres- 
but because there is at least in this Common- | ident, this is not where this question comes in, 
| wealth and throughout this country, by no | nor can it be answered by such professions, 
| means an insignificant portion of the public, | such statements and such compliments as these, 
who take a deep interest in this question, to | The results have not been forthcoming. The 
whom it has a meaning and a gravity more | instances are not brought forward; the argu- 
than that of a trivial passing event involving | ments are not adduced. Statements are made 
the expenditure of a small sum of money or | now, as they always have been, that certain 
the granting of some unimportant privilege. | men believe that if women wanted this right 
| Lam perfectly well aware also, Mr. President, | it would be well enough to grant it; yet they 
how difficult it is in this world to get the ear | fear the result. 1 believe there are those who 
of men for anything which comes asking for | logically concede the point of abstract right, 
what is new, unique, strange, and to some ex- | and say in their minds ‘*There is no argument 
tent untried. We all know, sir, how comfort- | why women should not be allowed to express 
able the old ruts are,—how much more likely | their opinion by depositing ballots the same 
we are to go on in the old beaten path, with- | as youorl. There is no reason why they are 
out attempting new experiments, the result of | not competent to exercise the functions of 
which is somewhat doubtful. And I fear, sir, | citizenshin.”” They simply say, ‘We fear the 
that because of this fact, and also because this | results that will come from it.” 
question has been pressed year afteryear, and! Why, ever since we have been able to read 
year after year, coming sometimes nearer and | history, we sce how the great majority of 
then farther from success,—I fear, I say, that | mankind have been busy helping the Almighty 
we shall not be able to get as much attention, | out of hard places in the application of his law 
perhaps, as we should like to secure upon this | of absolute right. Men, in their conservatism 
subject, at this time. | and timidity, have always thought to effect a 
Certainly, sir, so far as Lam concerned, I | compromise that should make things practica- 
have no pride of opinion in this matter. I | ble. It is the everlasting argument of *expe- 
have, with my associates sitting around this | diency,’’ when any question is brought for- 
Board, only one possible interest in a question | ward where the application of the law of ab- 
of this kind; and I cannot believe or conceive | solute right seems to be severe. They set 
that any one has any other motive in coming | themselves to work to place the Almighty in 
| to this question than to do that which is for | a position where the operation of his law shall 
| the best good of the people of this Common- | be less inexorable and its application less strin- 
wealth. Lam not, sir, as 1 get on in life,—not | gent. This was the case in the old controver- 
being yet a very old man,—of the number of | sy about Slavery. It was said that, in the 
those who, as years go by, think we are to then condition of society, it was not safe to 
gain in any cause of reform by calling hard | make the law of absolute equality the law of 
names,—by casting ridicule and reproach upon | this nation; and men set themselves to work 
those who differ fromus. I presume, sir, that | to find a way by which it would be possible 
up to this time I have done my full share of | to serve the Almighty and at the same time 
fault-finding—have used a reasonable number | oppress humanity. From pulpits, platforms, 
of adjectives in coming to the discussion of | and the press, pleas came to us in avalanches, 
this question. And yet it seems to me that | all to this purport. ‘The same is true of the 
the only way for us to meet any of these great | argument in regard to the cruel slavery in 
questions upon which the people are divided, | which men are held in consequence of their 
is for each one of us to bring the best of our | evil habits, in respect to the use of strong 
brain, heart and conscience to the solution of | drinks. Men are not saying ‘*What should we 
the question before us, And itis in no light | do?” or ‘What ought we to do?” but ‘What 
or trifling mood that I come to this question | can we safely do to make the thing practica- 
to-day, or any day. It is by no means my | ble, considering the general depravity of hu- 
disposition to attempt to throw ridicule upon! man nature?”? All through these years the 
my opponents, or to characterize as weak and | Lord God has been thundering ‘Thou shalt” 
unfounded the arguments of those who are op- | and ‘*Thou shalt not.’ But men have been 
posed to my convictions upon this ques- | undertaking to offer amendments to the dec- 
tion. alogue and to find some better way than that 
I believe, Mr. President, that there are cer- | of absolute right. 
tain things which the whole human family get | there are men who, concede, from the logi- 
from the hand of God. I believe there are | cal sequence to which they are driven, that 
certain things in this life of ours which it is | there is no argument to sustain their position, 
not the right of any man or of any number of | yet who finally resort to this old subterfuge 
men to say that we shall have or shall not | that it will not do, just here and now, to test 
have in larger or less degree. I believe, es- | this question of absolute right. 
pecially in a country like ours, where for the | Lam not a prophet, nor even a good guess- 
first time in the history of the world an at-| er; yet Iam willing, whatever becomes of me 
tempt has been made to carry on a govern- | and my words and however often I shall be 
ment based upon the wishes of the people who | found in the wrong, to say, that if we once 
are to live under that government, that we at | find out what right is, there can be no condi- 
least can recognize a few fundamental rights | tion of society where the pure simple law of 
and principles which it is not within the pro- | right, as pronounced by God, will not be the 
vince of any man or of any majority of men | best of expediency, the best of all practical 
to say that we shall have or shall not have, measures to suit any demands of any people; 
And it is upon this fundamental principle that | and if any cause, any notion, any argument, 
I stand in coming to this question of conferring | any theory, cannot bear this test, the sooner 
the exercise of the right of suffrage upon wo- | it goes down in ruin the better will it be for 
men. Whence (it is an old question often asked those who advocate and defend it. 
and often answered) do we derive the right to | So, sir, I say in coming to this question that 
sit, here at this Board, and to say whether | its consideration ought to be as simple a duty 
others shall have these rights which we enjoy? | as we can perform as men and as citizens,—to 
When you have searched to the utmost, you } make up our minds as to what is the law of 
will find its root in the old theory of society right applicable to this case. 
which expresses itself in the proverb that | Now, going back to the starting point,—if 
“might makes right—" that this theory had ! we find that it is a principle of our govern- 
its existence in the old days when it was nec- | ment that every citizen who lives in this land 
essary for brute force to assert itself, and | of ours and is capable of performing the ordi- 
when that was the foundation of the only | nary doings and thinkings of life, shall have 
government recognized by men. In such a | the right to speak as to the form of govern- 
state of society as that, Lcan well understand | ment under which we live, then we are bound, 
how it might grow up. As people become | as a sequence of that proposition, to give that 
more civilized, that it should first belong to | voice to all those who live under those laws; 
those who could do battle for the protection | and if you shall say that one party or another 
of community against warlike enemies. But | party shall exercise the right of franchise and 











cede to Woman the largest liberty that can | 


And upon this question | 


if we are to come to the times of Christianity, | 
or to the days when ‘tpeace has its triumphs 
more renowned than war,” times when men 
confess that it is not by the strong arm of | 
might that this country is to be governed, but | 
by the conscience, the brain and the individu- 
ality of our whole people—then it seems to 
me, when we get there, we can at least pause | 
in our career of government, and with a de- 
gree of candor which I fear we have not ina 
large measure been able to bring to this con- 
troversy, undertake to settle the question | 
whether we men have or ought to have any | 
right in this respect which is not also granted | 
to other members of society. 

I believe, Mr. President, that there is a | 
great deal of extraneous matter brought into | 
the discussion of this question. For instance, | 
we were told the other day, and itis constant- | 
ly repeated in our ears, that the condition of 
Woman in regard to compensation for labor 


shall perform the duties of citizenship, then 1 
say that you must find a consistency between 
that position and the platform upon which you 
stand. Now if any person does not believe 
that all the people of this country have a 
right to give voice to their opinions at the 


| ballot-box, it is the duty of such person to 


reconcile that position with his professed gov- 
ernmental theory. I find that no one will 


| take exception to the Constitution of the Uni- 


ted States or to that of Massachusetts in this 
respect. I find that every one is ready to ac- 
knowledge that it is a sound principle that 
the consent of the governed should be secured, 


|} —that there should not be taxation without 


representation. 

This argument has been made a thousand 
times; we have been told, and I dare say 
shall be told to-day, that the family is the 
real unit of society. Ido not care to discuss 
that. Iam only here to say that even proper- 


and other matters depends wholly upon her | ty does not, under our present statutory pro- 
strength and industrial qualifications, and will | visions, find its representation, even where 
not be improved by possession of the fran-| property is possessed by sane people able to 


chise. I cannot see the weight of that argu- | 
ment. But it seems to me that more control- | 
ling influences operate. Itis clearshe has ev- 

ery interest that youor have. Every motive | 
to desire a good government which actuates | 
you, must also actuate your sister or your lady | 
friend. Whoever she may be, she has the | 
same interest at stake, must feel as deeply | 
and as keenly any justice or injustice, avy be- | 
neticent or bad act of Legislation, since it will 
lay its hand upon her as completely and fully 
asit can upon you orme. Now there is no ar- 
gument that I have ever heard upon this ques- | 
tion with regard to women that does not ap- 

ply with equal force to men. Iam perfectly 

familiar with the objections brought against | 
it, with the old saying (and many give utter- 

ance to it honestly, | have no doubt) that it 

will unsex women, and do a thousand and one 

things most terrible to contemplate, and if I | 
could see that such would be the result, 1! 





take care of themselves. When women are 
unrepresented by father or brother, they find 
no representation whatever. ‘Taxes are levied 
and they are silent. Taxes are imposed upon 
them and they are silent. Their property is 
taken and sold and they have no voice. They 
live under laws, and by those laws are sent to 
prison, but in the making of those laws they 
have no voice, no word, no representation, 
They have no lot or part in this governmental 


| machinery except to do the lordly bidding, sir, 


of youand of me. They may say nothing; no 
matter what may be their intellect or their ca- 
pacity for government; no matter what may 
be the property which is committed to their 
trust and which they manage well. Their 
landed interests may be broad and they may 
care for them as well as any, and yet they 
have no voice in the legislation of any of 
these States. Now unless there can be found 
some rigid rule of right that takes them out 


from the number of those who are under this 
broad law of equal liberty and representation 
for taxation imposed,—unless there is some 
such great and overwhelming law this should 
not be the case. 

And what is the objection, Mr. President ? 
Throughout my life | have attended every 
meeting or lecture that I could where those 
who were opposed to this matter have given 
voice to their thought, and 1 declare to you 
here, with all the candor that I can possibly 
exercise, that I have never yet heard one ar- 
gument which, even in the minds of those 
| who spoke it, would bear criticism for five 
| minutes. It is the general plea that Suffrage 

would lower the standard of womanhood and 

do various terrible imaginary things if this 
| measure should become a law. Arguments 
showing why women should not hold this po- 
sition are not forthcoming. I have found this. 
state of things, in spite of all my prejudices 
against this movement. In this matter, as 
well as in the old matter of abolition, my con- 
victions and prejudices have been at war with 
each other. I have had all the prejudices 
against this claim which actuate the mind of 
any one; yet I can stand nowhere and say 
that I can see a single argument why this pe- 
tition should not be granted. 

At the hearing the other day it was said 
that this was not an altogether untried scheme; 
not altogether without precedent or example 
to which we can look. In the history of this 
country there were for years certain matters. 
in which women were allowed to vote. There 
are in other countries to-day provisions by 
which women can and do yote with their 
brothers. It is so in various countries. The 
experiment is not untried on our own shore 
and is to-day being tried elsewhere. I cannot 
conceive of any harm that is going to come of 
it. We have pictures drawn with more or 
less skill depicting the terrible calamities that 
will ensue when women shall come into the 
midst of the confusing scenes of the ward- 
room and of the voting place, wherever that 
may be;—that it would be beneath the digni- 
ty of womanhood and altogether incompatible 
with its gentleness to be there present. In 
reply to that, it is only necessary to say that 
if the day ever does come when the women of 
America or of any other land shall vote in 
large numbers, the voting scene will be what 
the people who go there make it. And when 
the gentlemen who compose this Senate, shall 
take their wives upon their arms and go to the 
voting place, as they now do to the church, or 
the lyceum, or other public places where it is 
thought polite for ladies to be present, the re- 
sult will be that the voting place will become 
a place fit for the presence of Woman and like 
other places which are graced by her pres- 
ence. 

In this Bill, that which is conferred is not so 
| broad and sweeping as the requests of the 
| friends of this measure have at times sought 
| to obtain. Iam not prepared to say that they 
| are satisfied to remain here. But I do be- 
lieve that those who ask for this measure, and 
who are the friends of this so called reformy. 
are perfectly willing to abide the results of a 
safe experiment. They are perfectly willing 
to abide the result of a fair and candid trial. 
What are the results to-day of such trial as 
has been made? ‘Take our School Committee, 
of which women have but recently become 
| members. Women of course have entered 
; upon this work with more or less difficulty. 
They have many prejudices to overcome. 
Their opportunities for usefulness are natur- 
ally circumscribed. Coming as it does with 
more or less friction and even with much pro- 
nounced opposition to it, I doubt if there can 
be found at this Board any one to dispute the 
practical usefulness of the admission of wo- 
men to membership in our School Committee, 
as the result has proved. 

Now, as we are asked to grant Muniei- 
pal Suffrage to-day, let us take other mat- 
ters besides the election of School Commit- 
tees and see the bearing which they have upor 
the class represented in this petition. In mat- 
ters relating to highways, bridges, schools and 
public improvements, they have every inter- 
est and every qualification to pass a correct 
judgment that we men have. Now since there 
is a difference of opinion, and no one can 
foresee the result until experiment is made, 
considering that women have been useful in 
matters pertaining to schools, why not make 
further trial insome safe way, in some moder~ 
ate form, not so sweeping perhaps as has 
been hitherto asked for? Why not try, and 
see what the results of this movement would 
be? Lam impressed with the belief that if 
the day comes that this measure, or anything. 
like it, no matter how it may be guarded, 
shall become a law, and shall have an ordina- 
rily fair trial, it will indeed be (as a friend 
said to me a moment ago) an entering wedge 
which shall make the fissure wider, until the 
great brotherhood of man shall have their 
sisters beside them in dealing with all those 
great questions which affect the welfare of so- 
ciety. I do not know how that may be. 
And, in so far as my position on this Bill ts 
concerned, I am not at all troubled because 
we are told that this reform makes haste 
slowly. Men in their haste may grow impatient. 
and more or less agitated, but in this matter, 
as in other things, if it be right, judicious and 
wise, I have full confidence that the right will 
at length triumph; it may not be while I live, 
or while any member at this Board shall re- 
main here; but I believe there will be a time. 
Civilization and the destiny of mankind will 
be carried forward to a point where society 
and the welfare of individuals cannot be in- 
jured by giving our sisters the same elective 
privileges which we enjoy. I do not antici- 
pate a social convulsion or revolution; I do 
not anticipate the coming of the millennium, 
in case we should pass an act like this, or even 
in case we should give all women the ballot. 

Now, as I do not expect to take the floor 
again, I want to allude to one or two points 
often urged against Woman Suffrage. We 
are told by a Senator who has preceded me 
that “even if the right of Suffrage is given to 
women, they will not vote.” Very well; if 
it is right, and there be but one woman in this 
land who will exercise that right, I would give 
it. Nay, more. If not one solitary woman in 
all the land could be found to deposit a vote, 
if I thought in theory that it was right, then 
I would remove all difficulties and obstacles in 
the way, and leave it for each woman in this 
land to say whether she would or would not 
assume the responsibility and exercise the 
rights of citizenship. : 

But I fancy that neglect of their elective du- 
ties would not be more practiced by women 
than by men. Multitudes of men do not go 
to the polls, Complaintis justly made to-day 
that many men who talk most and assume te 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 72. 
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THE NEW CHAPLAIN. 


LIVE OAK, 





(Rev. Miss Haines of Hallowell, officiated as Chap- 
lain in the Senate on Saturday, being the first woman 
that ever acted in that capacity in the Legislature of 
Maine.”’"— Woman's Journal.) 

New wonder! I said to myself, one day, 
(I was reading “On dits” in the paper)—they say 


‘ , , 
| those washy white girls, I can tell you.” 


| 


AN OLD GIRL’S ROMANCE. 





“J would not marry him,” said Victoire, 


| saucily, laughing and displaying all her white 
teeth. 


**And I would not marry her,” replied Fred. 
“My wife shall be a brunette, not one of 


“Oh, indeed!” 
The subject of the discussion was this: 


That a woman went up to the State House in Maine, Captain Abraham Crocker was to marry Deb- 


And there, by her faith or her power of brain, 

Held passive and bowed a political swarm 

Of men,—*Roughs and Ready’s’’—with passions yet 
warm, 

From the white-heated canvass of Caucus and Polls, 

Passed in over Justice, by bribery’s tolls! 

And there, over Toms, Dicks and Harrys she prayed! 

With white hands uplifted, petition she made! 

What were those petitions?—to Him who knew all; 

Knew every heart there, without the roll-eall. 

There was broadcloth, perfumes and mustaches, no 
doubt! 

Enough to have graced a sweet Charity rout! 

They were “child-like and bland’’—deceptive and 
tame, 

Like a certain Chinee—“Ah Sin, was his name!” 

What sort of a game did she play—low or high— 

When she stood between them and the Throne in the 
sky? 

It were better, at first, to have peeped in their sleeves 

At the aces and bowers stuffed in there like sheaves. 

And then it were better to not take a hand 

In a game that “pure”? woman does not understand: 

For State-craft makes points that are frightful to 
ken! 

Yea! it euchers High Heaven, nine times out of ten! 

Ah! what did she wear?—soliloquized I, 

Thus joining the eager and popular ery— 


orah Scrid on that very day. While these 


' sharp young critics expressed their opinions 








Ah! how was she drest—when by Suffrance, not 
Right, | 

She held there a footing, entrancing their sight? 

For ‘tis patent to all, that by man and his laws, 

A woman's true value lies in her gew gaws! 

Did she wear a cocked hat and a general's plume, 

On a mountain of hair, frizzing out in a fume? 

Wore she bright cambric roses, trailing grasses and 
leaves, 

To match the sly packs hidden up in their sleeves? 

Were her gloves “regulation,” three-buttoned and 
tight? 

The one thing essential, in angels of light! 

Wore she laces and ribbons—necktie and all that, 

Which makes lordly manhood as weak as a rat? 

Did she drag a train regal, across the vile floor? 

Of statesmen’s creations, the filthiest core. 

What gain to our cause, then, this lady with prayers? 

But to sow in our fresh, hard wrought furrows, old 
tares; 

“That woman must pray, and ought never to faint,” 

“Crushing back from her pale lips the low, vexing 


plaint,” 

“That she pour her weak nonsense and tears to an 
Ear 

That will give her lord ease, and will keep his coast 
clear,” 


“That perpetual orisons she offer for man, 

To savef rom predestinate sin, if she ean.” 

Not thus; revolutions grow swift, true and strong! 

To these do the scarred Garibaldis belong, 

The woman, with prayers, should have donned the 
steel mail 

Of woven oppressions; then turned to assail 

Those oligarchs, despots and kingships convened, 

Till smitten and humbled, rebuffed and chagrined, 

Blanched faces met hers!--Till Defiance and Jeer 

Skulked away like night's Jackals, with wounds and 
with fear. 

If robbed of her birth-rights, that cannot be trans- 
ferred; 

If her martyr petitions be listlessly heard; 

If the thieving banditti be fathers and sons, 

More heartless than vandals! more heathen than 
Huns! 

Let long-suffering meekness be thrown to the wind: 

Measure lances! oh, Woman, in temper and kind! 

Put under thy heel thy sweet smirkings and smiles; 

They are manna and food for the enemy's wiles. 

Lay aside saintly robes!—scorn the simpering show! 

Yea, shiver to atoms that shrine with a blow, 

Where, still, in this bright day of freedom to all, 

The red Pagan cup stands for Woman the thrall! 

Dash the sacrament back to the Priesthood—that 
bread 

Which shrivels and starves the poor soul on it fed. 

Thus, Woman, to preacher, to statesman, to seer, 

Make this manifesto—‘Giod made me your peer!” 

Assert your demands for your liberty,—life, 

Be ye mother, or daughter, or sister, or wife; 

Seek happiness: enter the noble pursuit, 

Unbound by a halter that leads the tame brute! 

Step forth from the driveling, ghastly phalanx 

Of idiots, insane, and grim paupers!—Thin ranks! 

Then called to the desk Legislative, to pray, 

Cry, “Yield up our Suffrage!” ery, “Shame!” for 
delay. 


SING TO THE SEAM. 


BY MRS. 8. L. OBERIOLTZER, 


The girl who sits in the porehway low 
Sings to her needle, as to and fro 
It weaves the seam with its glittering glow, 
Close in the garment she holds to sew. 
Sing to the seam; 
Sing it your dream; 
Lodge in each seam 
Part of its gleam. 
No “song of the shirt” sings she, oh no, 
Her words are gleeful, happy and low; 
While the shining needle, fast or slow, 
Tosses the thread that it shorter grow. 
Sing to the seam; 
Sing it your dream; 
Lodge in each stitch 
Part of its gleam. 
A aong’s good company while you sew; 
It helps the needle to onward go, 
And trace its work in a dainty row, 
O’er the downy, drifted, cambrie snow. 
Sing to the seam; 
Sing it your dream; 
Lodge in each stiteh 
Part of its gleam. 
A simple song with no work below 
Is lost on the empty air, you know; 
But tune and labor, together aglow, 
The richest blessings of time bestow. 
Sing to the seam; 
Sing it your dream; 
Lodge in each stitch 


the following conversation occurred in a com- 
fortable whice house on the main street. 

“I guess you've missed it for once,’’ said 
Uncle Asa. 

“Yes, and folks can’t say that the captain’s 
lost by the bargain neither,” added mother, 
*“Deborah’s a sight younger 
You're thirty next July, 


queruously, 
than you be, Abby. 
if you’re a day.” 

Abby Fowler, school mistress, stood before 
the glass in the sitting-room tying her yellow 
bonnet-strings, but she possessed sufficient dig- 
nity to make no reply. The face reflected in 
the glass flushed painfully, yet she said noth- 
ing. Mrs. Fowler inserting work-stiffened fin- 
gers into a pair of new gloves, looked askance 
at her daughter to see how she took it. She 
married respectably in her youth: why should 
not Abby, when a good opportunity had offer- 
ed, too? Whims, fancies! Do not talk to a 
New England matron about girlish fancies, if 
you please. 

Grandmother came in from the kitchen—a 
little old woman, with a nut-brown false front 
and a black cap of unknown antiquity, dis- 
posed to take a gloomy view of life since her 
bit of money, put by in the bank, had been 
stolen by robbers, and apt to consider her old 
age a burden to others unless she worked her 
way. 

““Abby’s got on her best fixins if she ain’t 
the bride,” said grandmother, in her thin, 
piping voice. 

Poor Abby! Even grandmother proved a 
broken reed on the day of the captain’s wed- 
ding. 

“You be the first old maid in our family,” 
observed the old lady, pulling down her spee- 
tacles from the false front to the bridge of her 
sharp old nose. “If I only had my money 
back, I could leave it toye. I daresay you'll 
need it yet. Deary me, them thieves!” 
Passing along the village street, the school- 
mistress ran the grauntlet of public comment. 
‘*Abby looks mighty solemn over the weddin. 
Guess she’s sorry,’”? commented Rockybeach, 
with one voice. 

Yes Capt. Crocker was going to be married, 
and the event naturally created a sensation. 
He was burly in form, forty-five years of age, 
and not altogether a God-fearing man: for in 
his maturity he carried out a boast of early 
youth not to go to meeting three times on Sun- 
day, and to sail chip boats in the cove instead 
if he chose. The village confessed all this 
with many shakes of the head; but then the 
captain was rich, and returning from his last 
voyage, had built the large house on the hill, 
with cupola and greenhouse. Gossip dwelt 
rapturously on the velvet carpets, curtains, 
and china therein contained, wondering who 
would be mistress of the new mansion. Lo! 
the captain cast a favorable eye on Abby Fow- 
ler, and in his choice evinced excellent judg- 
ment, as Bockybeach boasted not of her su- 
perior. 

“TI would rather work my fingers to the 
bone, or be a galley-slave,”’ 
nantly. ‘‘A woman canalways go out to ser- 
vice if everything else fails, 1 suppose.” 

Then the rich man in his wrath wooed and 
won pretty Deborah, the milliner’s daughter. 
Belle of the dry goods’ clerks was Deborah, 
fond of finery, and impatient of the snubs of 
older girls, who never lost an opportunity of 
putting her down. Might she not hold her 
head higher as Mrs. Crocker, instead of meas- 
uring off ribbons for other people to wear, be- 
hind her mother’s counter? 

Mrs. Scrid’s parlor over the shop was open- 
ed for the grand occasion, and thither flocked 
the guests. ‘The room smelled of varnish, be- 
ing used only for funerals and weddings. A 
portrait of the late Mr. Scrid seemed to stare 
down, in round-eyed surprise at the unusual 
proceedings, from the wall, and a little stove 
erected for the day blazed spitefully, blushing 
red on one side, and emitting the strong odor 
of blacking from the other. Flower-pots from 
the captain’s conservatory were disposed 
about a gilt looking-glass. Mrs. Scrid and 
the neighbors who assisted her skurried about 
with flushed faces, and whispered nervously 
together in corners. 

The minister came with his book; then the 
bride, conscious of her blue silk gown; then 


she said, indig- 


the bridegroom, in a white waistcoat. Talk 
about the worldliness of city life! Condemn 


the European mariage de convenance! Verily, 
a trifle of the leaven must have crept into our 
country homes when young Deborah stood 
there in her blue gown willing to wed bottle- 
nosed Captain Crocker for the house on the 
hill. The minister made them man and wife, 
and Deacon Bangs overturned one of the 
flower-pots by way of conclusion to the cere- 
mony. Perhaps the roses of Deborah’s girl- 
hood were then crushed forever. She enjoy- 





Part of its gleam. 


ed her hour of triumph. Rockybeach was 


very respectful to Mrs. Abraham Crocker. 
Uncle Asa cracked his joke with the happy 
couple. Cake was served, and lumpy ice- 
cream, congealed by Mrs. Scrid ina reluctant 
Rockybeach did not taste ice-cream 
Returning home, the walk of the 
enlivened by 


freezer. 
every day. 
would-be spinster Abby was 
doleful sighs on the part of her mother and 
occasional sniffs from Uncle Asa, more elo- 
quent than words. 

Grandmother piped over the dough she 
was kneeding, ‘So Deborah's gone, eh? and 
we've got our Abby again.” 

“You don’t seem very grateful for the bles- 
sing,” said Abby, grimly. And indeed it is 
small wonder if the poor soul was grim by 
that time. 

She sought her own chamber, and took a 
bandbox from thecupboard. A faded daguer- 
reotype and packet of letters were enshrined 
in this homely receptacle. Ah me! little con- 
solation even here. These relics belonged to 
Albert Marshall, lover of her youth, who had 
jilted her. At least she could be faithful to 
the memory of her dead love. 

It is unpleasant to be no longer young, and 
still more unpleasant to be sharply reminded 
of the fact. While the captain and his bride 
were jaunting away in the stage-coach on 
their wedding journey, Abby Fowler was 
fighting her own battle in her little room. 
She sat with her elbows on the sill of the win- 
dow, through which her longing eyes had 
searched hungrily for a wider horizon many 
years. She was trying to face her future 
bravely; but strive as she would to paint it in 
vivid colors, she could find only pale neutral 
tints on the palette of her imagination. It 
looked blank enough, certainly. The first 
bloom of youth, which glorifies the plainest 
face, had vanished forever. The captain, in 
all his repulsive ugliness, was her last chance 


of having a home and family of herown. She 
was to join the army of old girls. ‘Tears came 


to her eyes as she pictured herself the unwill- 
ing recruit to swell the ranks. 

‘God help us all!”’ she ejaculated. ‘Why 
could there not be a war for women, to restore 
the balance? I suppose there’s the heart of a 
robbed mate bleeding somewhere for every 
soldier sleeping on our battlefields.’ If there 
was work for her to do in the wayld,- she was 
willing to do it; the puzzle was to discover in 
which direction it lay. Her spirit rebelled 
against believing that the path of duty led 
only to the brick school-house. She longed 
for a wider sphere; there was all the dormant 
energy in her nature which had carried her 
brothers to sea to perish in its storms. 

“They died like brave men,’’ said Abby, 
proudly. 

Jane White could teach the academy. But 
she—what could she not do if she tried, with 
enthusiasm enough to learn? Here she made 
a mistake. No school-marm taught the young 
idea of Rockybeach as well as herself, espec- 
ially in the matter of geography. This was 
the key of her ambition. She wished to see 
the world, and so describe countries graphi- 

‘ally to the children, in a way that could not 
fail to interest them. ‘To be principal of the 
academy had once been her highest aim. 

At the age of four her small feet had car- 
ried her up the hill to the fountain held sacred 
in all New England homes—the school-house— 
to receive her initiation into the mysteries of 
the alphabet. In those days a master reigned 
over the boys and girls—a master of the dry, 
reticent, learned type, wearing a wig and ad- 
dicted to snuff. 

Later a girl of twelve, tall, thin, and freck- 
led, with a limp sunbonnet under her arm, 
stood before his table to hear the master dis- 
sect her first Greek translation. This girl 
was Abby Fowler. How he pierced it with 
little sarcasms and quotations! How he re- 
vealed the faulty construction of sentences! 
With a smile curving his thin lips, the master, 
having demonstrated that a larger crop of er- 
rors could not have flourished on the strag- 
gling page, gave it back. The girl received 
the paper in silence, but there was a warning 
glitter in her eye. If there was true metal in 
her, it would endure discouragement, the mas- 
ter reflected. There was metal, although he 
did not dream of the form into which fusion, 
from the fire of his severe rebuff, would shape 
it. Her pride was stung by this public exhi- 

bition of ignorance. 

“T will learn enough to fill your place yet— 
see if 1 do not?’ Thus spake the flashing 
eyes as they shattered rays of indignation on 
the back of the master’s wig. Night and day 
the busy young brain toiled, stimulated by 
aim. The pages swam before her eyes, her 
dreams became nightmares of unconquerable 
verbs and Sphinx-like problems. She worried 
herself into a fever, and out of it again, thanks 
to a strong constitution. The town came to 
speak of her as a “‘likely gal.’? Albert Mar- 
shall, young and enthusiastic, said, **Good for 
you!’ Hopeful Marshall laughed indolently> 
twining violets in her dark tresses, using the 
brook for a mirror. ‘*What’s the use of a wo- 
man’s knowing so much?”’ 

The solid structure of Abby’s education, 
| founded on a broad mathematical basis, had 
also domes and pinnacles of Greek, Latin, and 
Hebrew, although she had no familiarity with 
modern languages, or music beyond the boun- 
daries of psalm tunes. The old master was 





superannuated, and Abby duly installed, for 





Rockybeach held a unanimous opinion that a 
girl who could read the Scriptures in Hebrew, 
instead of plain English, was capable of reign- 
ing over the academy. But her spirit was 
progressive. She was infected with the in- 
definable restlessness which stirs all the nerve 
currents of a nation still young, with a vast 
inheritence of territory to cultivate, and a 
destiny to fulfill, Had she been a man she 
would have gone to sea, or founded a home 
in the Rocky Mountains, whither she would 
have taken her household gods, her Longfel- 
low and Whittier, her patent mowing-machine, 
her faith in brown-bread and cod-fish. 

A tap on the door disturbed her meditations, 
and a pale, thin woman entered. 

‘I’m glad to see you, Desire,” said Abby. 

“Thought I'd just look im,”? returned De- 
sire. 

Then there was silence, Abby comprehend- 
ing that the other’s reticence was a delicate 
expression of sympathy. A quiet, gentle wo- 
man, who did the village dress-making, glid- 
ing like a shadow from house to house—by 
sheer force of contrast Abby’s meek satellite. 

“Hopeful has gone to live in Washington.”’ 

‘Well, she slighted us long ago.” 

‘She is keeping house for her cousin. Al- 
bert’s wife died last year, and he is a Senator 
now, you know.” 

Abby made ne reply. Albert’s wife dead! 
Albert a Senator! Cruel, deceitful, base, he 
had been, yet she liked to hear of his prosper- 
ity. Her head grew confused, and her face 
flushed. ; 

‘T believe that Hopeful loved Albert her- 
self, and made mischief,’’ pursued Desire, 
musingly. ‘She married, to be sure, and is 
a widow.” 

‘Then the mischief-makers prosper,” re- 
torted Abby. 

Albert Marshall was the love of her youth. 
Over the sterner duties of the academy had 
floated a rosy cloud, flowers found their way 
slyly between the pages of solemn diction- 
aries; brown eyes and blue sought each other 
with a growing, sweet intelligence. Hand- 
some Cousin Hopeful pouted, but Abby was 
Albert’s sweetheart. Never tu be forgotten 
the day when the young man went to seek his 
fortune in the West! She stood again at the 
gate beneath the perfumed shade of the lilac 
bushes, with the hot, dusty road beyond, and 
Albert looking back wistfully. Then follow- 
eda visit, after the lapse of a year, from a 
sedate young man, conscious of a beard, toa 
demure maiden, mindful that her muslin gown 
was ‘‘done up’’ for the occasion. The visit 
left her engaged, for Cousin Hopeful no longer 
watched, having gone to live in the West 
where she married. 

Abby’s heart was blithe. She sang as she 
worked, for the future glowed with sunset 
hues. Then came a stiff, ambiguous letter, 
answered promptly with pride; then a long, 
sickening silence. What did it mean? It 
meant that Cousin Hopeful, if not loved her- 
self, would poison the mind of a lover far 
away. If Albert would not marry her, he 
should not wed Abby. Thus she played with 
subtle touch on many chords, and there was 
growing distrust and anger. A young wo- 
man may not journey to the far West to ask 
her lover what is separating them, so Abby 
waited. Her healthy nature could not bear 
this ordeal. She fell ill, and the busy life be- 
came a blank. When convalescent a letter 
was placed in her feeble hand—a harsh, un- 
just letter, taxing her with infidelity to her 
absent lover, and stating that if she did not 
immediately reply, clearing herself, all was 
over between them. The letter was already 
old, mother having laid it away in the family 
Bible. 
that the erystal goblet of happiness had slip- 
ped from her grasp and lay shivered to atoms 
on the ground. Clear herself from false 
charges, forsooth! If Albert Marshall did 
not know her nature better, let him take his 
course. She never wrote again, and the next 
thunder-bolt was Albert’s marriage—a meas- 
ure so hasty as to suggest revenge. That was 
all, and the years rolled on, 


Abby resumed her tasks, well aware 


“Come right home along of me, dear. Do! 
Squire Scudder’s sent me a mince-pie,’’ urged 


Desire. 

Grandmother looked after them with scorn. 
There go them two creeturs, comfortin’ each 
I don’t suppose Desire ever flew in 
face of 


other. 
the 
though.” 

Abby returned from the visit much strength- 
ened in spirit, and retired to read a book from 
the Rockybeach circulating library by the 
light of a private candle. I know of no strong- 
er contrast in life than our plain heroine, seat- 
ed in a rocking-chair, and the Old World peo- 
ple she read aboutinthat book. She mingled 
with duchesses in velvet robes and ministers 
of state; Alpine hights and 
dreamed among ruins. She was aroused by a 
feeble dignified cough. Grandmother sat on 
the top stair, in nightcap and shawl, waiting 
solemnly for the candle to be extinguished. 
It was ‘‘nuts’’ to the old lady to catch Abby 
thus. As for trying one’s eyesight by reading 
at that hour in grandmother’s youth, it would 
have ranked with witchcraft and the Black 
Art. 

“*T wish that I had never founded the libra- 
ry,” thought Abby, returning to reality with 
a sigh, and whiffing out the candle. 


Providence as our Abby has, 


she climbed 





The library was kept in a closet by the doc- 
tor's wife, who wrote for the county paper. 
The girls of Rockybeach paid twopence a 
volume, and launched recklessly into the 
world of romance. 

Down in her little house the’ dress-maker, 
most timid and shrinking of women, was guil- 
ty of a bold deed. She wrote to Senator Al- 
bert Marshall? Her courage oozed, and she 
left the missive anonymous from sheer terror, 
It read thus: 

“If Mr. Marshall will visit his native place 
again, after so many years of absence, he will 
never regret it.”’ 

The little seed bore fruit in this wise: a 
stranger came by the morning boat to Rocky- 
beach, a tall, dignified man, who gazed about 
him like one in a trance. How old he felt 
among the scenes of hischildhood! He might 
have been a Rip Van Winkle returning after 
a twenty years’ sleep, instead of a prosperous 
man in his prime, who had worked his way up 
with a new State. 

“Can you tell me where Captain Crocker 
lives?” he inquired of a small boy, and was 
directed to the house on the hill. 

“Just too late! Ah, well, she may have al- 
tered too. I only wonder she has not married 
before. And now it is a rich match. Abby 
has learned worldly wisdom at least.’’ He 
smiled rather dryly at this idea. 

“Can I see Mrs. Crocker?’’ he asked of a 
smart servant. 

“Well, I never! Of course you can’t,” 
said the smart servant, closing the door indig- 
nantly. 

A gardener wheeling his barrow along the 
path added, ‘*The babby ain’t a week old, 
you see, Sir.’’ 

The discomfited stranger flushed angrily. 
Was the letter a hoax? Was he brought here 
to play the fool? Well, he might discover 
friends in the grave-yard. 

The school mistress rang her bell sharply, 
and in response to the summons the tramp of 
small boots echoed through the building. 
Shrill voices murmurs, which 
made the academy seem like a hive of busy 
insects. And, indeed, were not the brain 
cells stored with honey there? 

A pretty squirrel leaped on the floor, look- 
ing drolly around. Fun gleamed in chubby 
faces; one boy hid his head behind his slate. 
Never had this lad evinced such industry be- 
fore. The little animal whisked his tail, ran 
nimbly up the school-mistress’s chair (who 
screamed), then capered off, and nestled in 
the jacket of the industrious boy. Laughter 
bubbled forth; to see their school marm 
“scared’’ was altogether too much for the 
gravity of the little people. 

“Jean, come here.” 

The boy advanced slowly, with the squir- 
rel’s tiny head peering out of his pocket. 
There he stood, unlike all his companions, 
even to the instinct of taming wild animals. 
A short, squarely built lad, with narrow head, 
black hair and bronzed skin. One day the 
selectman had brought two writhing victims 


subsided to 


to school—Jean and his sister Victorie. The 
children were shy; the blood of Indian and 
French voyageur coursed in their veins. The 


family had roamed over the border and built 
a hut onthe edge of the wood. The father 
perished in a snow-drift. Rockybeach brought 
the widow into town, the selectman pounced 
on the children. School was a strait jacket. 
The girl Victorie submitted; the boy Jean 
remained savage. In vainhe hid in the woods, 
in barns and cellars; the pursuer hunted him 
out. Jean could no more escape from the 
selectman than from destiny. It was the 
selectman’s duty to have every child learn to 
read and write. Rockybeach was poor, work- 
ed hard for a living, but set the; school-house 
on the hill-top, like a light house tower, and 
proclaimed to the world universal education. 

The course of justice was interrupted by 
Victorie, who tripped in, brea less with ex- 
citement. 

‘A gentleman is coming here, 

He already stood in the door, and shaded 
his eyes with an expression of doubt and as- 
tonishment. There was a sound of surging 
waters in Abby’s ears, the windows wavered, 


” 


she cried. 


the great stone reeled. 

“You here, Abby? 
ried Captain Crocker. 
eagerly, glad recognition in his smile. 

But she never answered. The school marm 
had fainted. After that there was a holiday. 
The academy rejoiced. All the pupils saw 
was the meeting of two sober persons, long- 


I thought vou had mar- 
He stepped forward 


” 


separated—a tall, grave man, anda comely, 
robust woman, with that beauty of true in- 
tegrity which outlives time. Not knowing 
what to make of it, young Rockybeach troop- 
ed off, with jubilant shouts, to tell the news. 

“T believed you unfaithful long ago, and 
now that you had married Captain Crocker.” 

“Who told you?” 

“Cousin Hopeful heard the news.’ 

‘And with Cousin Hopeful’s aid you have 
thought ill of me all these years,” said Abby. 

“J would rather have you think well of me 
than any woman living,”’ he replied. 

This was the way they made it up, walking 
toward the old familiar gate, while their 
hearts sang, like the glistening rivulets, in the 
glad day of reconciliation. Present happiness 
enabled them to fold away the leaf of long 
separation. 


’ 


— 
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Victorie came down the hill behind them, 
swinging her tin luncheon pail. She met Fred, 
flushed and elated with the result of a jour- 
ney to Longport. 

“Oh, Fred,’’ whispered sixteen to eighteen, 
in an awed tone, *‘they are lovers!” 

“Guess not. ‘They are a great deal too 
old,”’ replied Fred, with a reflective shake of 
the head. 

Then he took from his pocket a ring pur- 
chased at Longport—such a splendid ring, 
with diamonds and rubies of an astounding 
size—which he slipped on Victorie’s brown 
finger. The little maiden agreed to wear it, 
growing unaccountably shy and silent the 
while. 

Rockybeach received an electric shock. 
The tidings flew from house to house. Abby 
Fowler was going to marry Albert Marshall, 
who was a Senator! Talk about Captain 
Abraham Crocker? He had never inspired 
the profound interest that this man created. 
The wooing was short. 

‘*We’ve lost much time already,”’ said the 
suitor, during one of those long conversations, 
which were so precious and tender, when the 
horse-hair sofa became a throne. Gossip de- 
clared there never was such a man for hurry; 
he really gave the lady no time to decide be- 
tween flounces and puffed trimmings. 

Who so proud as Uncle Asa to present the 
Senator to his fellow towns-people in the ac- 
ademy? The visitor could make a speech, 
believe me, and on this occasion he talked in 
a pleasant, easy vein, with a manly ring to 
his words. 

They were married in the meeting-house, 
and seldom did a Sabbath bring together such 
an array of wagons covered with buffalo- 
skin, rickety buggies, and ancient carry-alls, 
as then crowded the sheds. The pale dress- 
maker, Desire, stood at her door looking wist- 
fully toward sunset, out over the sea. Per- 
haps she read in the clouds of gold and crim- 
son the reward—not of this world—for a good 
action. The husband and wife turned their 
faces to the Future—The wide realm of the 
West.—Harper’s Weekly. 





CAN WOMEN DO FARM WORK? 


Do not be alarmed, my sisters, when I an- 
swer Yes to this question. Weare not going 
to advocate the employment of the ‘tweaker 
sex’? in chopping wood, pitching hay witha 
hand-fork, ditching, ete. We will state in the 
outset that we do not believe Woman, in this 
country at least, is constitutionally qualified 
for such labors without endangering the health 
of herself and children; yet she is sometimes 
placed in circumstances where severe labors 
are required, and may be performed for a 
time without injury, when at another time 
under other circumstances they would result 
disastrously. 

In ancient times, it is said, a farmer was ac- 
cused of sorcery, because his crops were so 
much better than those of 
When brought to trial he produced his well- 
worn implements, and his sun-burned daugh- 
ters, declaring that to the aid of those sorceries 
alone he owed his success. 

In Sparta those women celebrated in histo- 
ry tilled the land while their husbands and 
sons were fighting the battles of their country. 

Some tribes of North American Indians are 
still dependent on their squaws for all the 
products of the earth that they enjoy, as well 
as all that appertains to their means of living, 
except the hunting contributions of the men, 
their women even building their wigwams. 

In Germany the women are to a great ex- 
tent engaged in out-door labor, and no one can 
look at the average German woman and not 
perceive that she is physically better adapted 
to such labor than the American woman. Af- 
ter they arrive in this country, where the helps 


his neighbors. 


be stated that this was ten years ago, and 
things have improved a little since. 

We do not hesitate to say that the broken 
health of so many farmers’ wives is owing to 
their undertaking to do too much. 

In early married life we lived on a.farm, 
subject to all the incidents and accidents of 
such a condition when young people enter on 
it with the expectation of making a living 
from the soil. As far as choice was concern- 
ed we preferred work in the dairy (12 cows), 
from 4 o’clock in the morning, in the stmmer, 
to getting breakfast for half a dozen men at 
six. Inthose ante-cooking-stove days,—when 
the brick oven and the big fire-place furnished 
the only conveniences for preparing the food, 
it was a more exhausting labor than some- 
times fell to the lot of the writer to perform 
out-of-doors from the sickness of the manag- 
ing partner, or the accidental failure of help 
at the right time. 

With the present supply of agricultural im- 
plements, one or two daughters can save the 
wages of a hired man, at the same time re- 
lieving the father of much anxiety, and the 
mother of the labor of cooking for extra help; 
and be laying in a stock of robust health not 
to be acquired by indoor employments,—Lan- 
sing Republican, 
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WOMEN IN THE PRINTING OFFICE. 


Reference has been made to the Declaration 
of Independence; printers may not know the 
fact, but even that important document was 
originally printed by a lady, Mary Catharine 
Goddard. There were women in those days. 
To print that immortal State paper in the 
year 1777 was to run the risk of losing one’s 
head. ' 

Miss Goddard was a sister of William God- 
dard, the first printer in Providence, R. I. Ile 
also published the Maryland Journal in Balti- 
more in the early part of the Revolution. 
When Benjamin Franklin became Postmaster- 
General after Congress had superseded the 
British government, he appointed Goddard 
Comptroller and Surveyor of Post Roads. 
While he was thus engaged in public matters, 
his sister conducted the affairs of the printing 
house with marked ability, being able to per- 
sonally perform the duties of a thorough 
printer, while remaining clear-sighted, order- 
ly and energetic in her management of the 
business. 

Anne Franklin entered the printing office in 
1682. Her husband, James Franklin, (broth- 
er of Benjamin) established himself in New- 
port, R. I., in that year, but he died soon 
after, and his widow carried on the business 
successfully for several years. She became 
‘Printer to the Colony,” and published pamph- 
lets, supplied the public offices with blanks of 
all kinds, and also carried on a general pub- 
lishing business. 
regularly issued, grew out of this printing of- 
fice in 1756, and is, with one exception, the 
oldest newspaperin the country. In 1745 Mrs. 
Franklin printed for the government an edi- 
tion of the ‘‘Laws,’’ containing 840 pages, con- 
siderable of an undertaking for a woman in 
those days. 

Mrs. Cornelia Bradford, wife of Andrew 
Bradford, was among the first of our women 
printers. She carried on the business with 
great energy for many years after the death 
of her husband, which took place in 1742. 
The Bradfords, both husband and wife, stood 
among the best of the early printers of Phila- 
delphia. 

Mrs. Hassebotch was wife of Nicholas Hasse- 
botch, the first printer of Baltimore. 
ceeded to his business at once, and prosecuted 
it with talent and energy. 
ecdote is related in connection with one of 
her most important publications: ‘In 17738, 
a missionary hada Bible in his hand, explain- 


The Newport Mercury, now 


She suc- 


The following an- 





of German women is procurable, it is prefer- 
red by farmers for many operations to the 
labor of men. They are thought to be more | 
trustworthy and conscientious in rendering a 
proper equivalent for their pay. In the exten- 
sive cranberry meadows of New England and 
New Jersey, much of the labor of gathering, 
sorting, and barreling, is done by German and 
Irish women and children. 


Near many of our large cities women are 
more or less engaged in the cultivation of 
vegetables and small fruits, and marketing 
them. In such employments, with that of 
bee-keeping, poultry raising, and kindred pur- 
suits, we believe many women and girls might 
engage, and find in them improved health and 
stamina, as well as profit. If young women 
could command the same wages as men for 
the same work, they would not be so much 
averse to such labor. 

I find an instance related in “‘Woman on 
the Farm” so pat to this phase of the subject 
that I will give it in brief. A lady asked a 
farmer who employs many hands during the 
busy season, which he found to be the better 





workmen, the German or the Irish? He re- 
plied that he could not exactly tell; but for 
weeding and planting, and even for pitching 
hay, the best day’s work he could get was | 
from Dutch Mary. “And what do you pay | 
her in wages?” asked the lady. After much 
Wiping of his forehead and much stammering, 
he said, ‘A woman’s a woman, you see, and 
can’t expect a man’s wages. 





I pay her pret- 
ty well; I give her 38 cents a day.” It must 


ing it toa party of Indians. He pronounced 


| it to be ‘the Gospel, the Truth, the Word of 


God.’ ‘What!’ said one of them; ‘did the 
Great All-Powerful make this work?’ ‘Yes,’ 
‘it’s his work.’ The 
Indian, taking the literal import of the words, 
answered indignantly, ‘I believe it to be a 
great lie. I go to Baltimore last month when 
I see Dutch woman make him; the Great 
Spirit want no Dutchman help him.’ ” 

Mrs. H. Boyle published a paper at Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia, in 1774. It favored the 
Crown, and lived but a short time. Mrs. Boyle 
was a good printer, however, and fully under- 
stood her business. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Timothee, after the death of 
her husband in 1773, continued publishing the 
Gazette in Charleston, 8S. C. She conducted 
it for two years, when, her son becoming of 
age, she passed it over to him. 

From all accounts, the early women print- 
ers in the United States were as remarkable 
as journalists, as in the more mechanical work 
of publishing. In all the records of those 
days, it is in no instance hinted that the news- 
papers were not fully as well edited and as 
energetically published by women as by men. 

Mrs. Mary Holt, widow of John Holt, was 
publisher of the New York Journa/ in 1793, a 
paper which had already been conducted by 
a woman printer and journalist, Mrs. Zenger, 
forty-five years before. This publication per- 
formed marked services for the revolutionary 
cause, and asa reward, the publisher, Mrs. 
Holt, was appointed printer to the State of 


replied the missionary, 


New York, the only woman recorded as ever 
having filled this office. 

Last mentioned, but not least in merit and 
reputation, is Mrs. Jane Atkin. This lady, at 
the death of her father in Boston in 1802, con- 
tinued his business with a talent and industry 
remarkable even among women of the revolu- 
tionary period. Her fame was high from the 
excellent character and ability of the produc- 
tions issued from her press. She was also 
noted as a thorough printer and a severe and 
accurate proof reader. 

Mention should perhaps be made of Marga- 
ret Draper, of Boston, as she conducted un- 
aided, the Boston News Letter, the first regu- 
lar newspaper published in America. She 
was not one of the Republican women, how- 
ever, and when the British evacuated Boston 
she went to England, where she received a 
pension from the government. 

In the light of these facts, now matters of 
history, let us not claim for this decade the 
honor of having introduced women into the 
printing office. Women opened for themselves 
this extensive and worthy field of labor, and 
the success which has always attended their 
efforts is the best proof of their capacity as 
printers, publishers, and journalists. —Lowell’s 
Ne wspaper Re porter, 
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THE OLD WOMAN'S TREASURE. 





An old woman died in a lone house on Crog- 
han street, Monday night. No one knew it 
until yesterday, when everything looked so 
grim and silent around the house that the door 
was burst in and they found the old woman 
dead. She had lived there for years and years. 
People knew her, yet no one knew her. Some 
called her “Old Nan,’’ and some thought her 
awitch. She never left her yard, never spoke 
to any one except to snarl and growl, and a 
lone sailor drifting about on the ocean could 
not have been more distant from love and 
sympathy. 

No one ever called twice on ‘‘Old Nan” for 
charity. Beggars sometimes knocked at her 
humble door, but as soon as they saw her 
witch-like face, beut form and menacing look, 
they hurried away, marking the house that 
they might not call again. If you had asked 
any of the neighbors if the old woman had a 
heart—could feel love, pity or tenderness—if 
there was anything which could get down 
through the crust of disappointment, avarice 
and despair, and touch the nature which God 
gives every woman, they would have laughed 
in derision. And yet she had a heart, and it 
was touched. Death touched it. 

She did not die inher bed. She might have 
been ill for three or four days, but she did 
not call out and ask for assistance. Perhaps 
she felt that her time had come, and that no 
human hand could aid her, and as she felt the 
weight of its shadow she was a woman again. 
There were longings in her heart, new feelings 
in her soul, and no one can say that she did 
not weep. She crept off the bed, made her 
way to an old chest, and from its depths she 
pulled up an old and tattered Testament. Be- 
tween its leaves were two cards. On one was 
pinned a lock of hair, tied with faded ribbon— 
a brown, curly lock, such as you might clip 
from the head of a boy of five. In a quaint 
old hand was written on the card the words: 
‘“My boy Jamie’s hair.’? On the other card 
were pinned three or four violets, so old and 
faded that they looked like paper. 

She sat in a chair, holding the book in her 
lap, and her stiffening fingers held those cards 
up to her blind eyes. ‘Thus they found her,— 
a card in either hand, and the holy book lying 
open in her lap! The men, women and chil- 
dren who had crowded in with the officer saw 
how it was, and some of them wept. Old 
Nan had a heart, after all. She must have 
been a mother once and hada mother’s ten- 
der feeling. No doubt she was loved and 
happy when she severed that brown curl from 
its mates and wrote onthe card: “My boy 
Jamie’s hair!’? They removed the precious 
relics very tenderly, and when they came to 
look into the face they saw that it wore almost 
a smile, and that the hard lines had all been 
rubbed out by the tenderness which flowed 
into her heart as death was laying its hand 
upon her.—Vetroit Free Press. 
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JUSTIFIABLE HOMICIDE. 


An occurrenee, perhaps without a parallel 
was witnessed recently at the close of the As- 
sizes at Chester, England, of which the Man- 
chester Guardian gives the following account: 

Mary Lancaster, thirty-three, was indicted 
for the man-slaughter of her husband, John 
Lancaster, at Birkenhead. He had long led 
the prisoner a wretched life, and on the 13th 
September, he came home drunk, and kicked 
over the meat which she was preparing for 
his dinner. He then thrashed her, and in a 
passion the prisoner threw at him a sharpening 
steel, and caused his death. ‘The prisoner 
was a hard-working woman, and in spite of 
her husband’s brutal treatment of her had 
done her best to make his home comfortable. 
The jury found the prisoner guilty. Mr. Jus- 
tice Brett, addressing the prisoner, then said: 
“IT believe that if I thought it right to act ac- 
cording to your own feelings, I should say 
nothing about this unhappy husband of yours. 
As far as I can see, you were a respectable, 
hard-working, well-behaved wife, and I feel 
bound to say, a greater brute than your hus- 
band was, I have seldom heardof. There are 
circumstances in the depositions even worse 
than those which have been brought forward. 





They show that, even on the very last day 
you were together, you were doing all you 


could, to make his home comfortable and to 
make him happy. With a brutality which 
made me shudder when I read it, he cast 
away that which you had prepared for him. 
He has been béating and ill-treating you for 
months, probably for years, and it is nothing 
but the tenderness and forgiveness of the wo- 
man and wife which prevented you from hav- 
ing him punished for crimes he committed 
against you time after time. It is only when 
he has driven you to desperation by ill-treat- 
ing you the whole day, and I dare say that he 
was on the point of ill-treating you again, 
that you, in a moment of passion, took up a 
formidable weapon and threw it at him, I be- 
lieve, without the intention of striking him. 
It did strike him, and you immediately ran 
for assistance, and did all you could to save 
him. All the real right in this case was on 
your side—all the real wrong on your hus- 
bands; and God forbid that I should punish 
you. Iwill be no party toit. I will noteven 
make this judgment complete. I will not al- 
low it to be said by anybody that you are a 
convicted felon—|bear, hear|—for a convic- 
tion is not complete until a sentence is passed, 
and I mean to pass no sentence at all. [Loud 
cheering, which for some time the officials of 
the court vainly endeavored to suppress.| I 
shall merely ask you to enter into your own 
recognizances to come up for judgment if 
‘alled upon, and nobody in the world will ever 
call upon you—God forbid they ever should. 
|Renewed cheering, during which the prison- 
er left the dock. | 
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A Service of Danger—The service of a rail- 
way company. 

Giraffe in the Park—‘‘Look Grumpy, do I? 
Well, I guess if you had six foot and a half of 
Sore Throat you’d look Grumpy too.” 

Harry, after looking on while his new little 
sister cried at being washed and dressed, turn- 
ed away, saying, “If she screamed like that 
up in heaven, 1 don’t wonder they sent her 
here.” 

Mr. Jones, of Vermont, said on his dying 
bed that he had never written a line which he 
cared to erase. The whole State was proud 
of him till it was found out that he could not 
even write his own name. 

George IV., on hearing some one declare 
that Moore had murdered Sheridan in his late 
life of that statesman, observed, “I won't say 
that Mr. Moore has murdered Sheridan, but 
he has certainly attempted his life.” 

It may not be true, but it is said that an 
Irishman, after seeing the numerous hills and 
mountain ranges of New Hampshire, exclaim- 
ed, ‘Bedad, I never was in a country before 
where they had so much land they had to 
stack it.” 

The statistical editor of the Times, Grand 
Island, Nebraska, says ‘0,000,000,000,000,- 
000,000,000,000,000,000,000 grasshoppers, at 
least, passed over here yesterday. There 
might have been a few more or less, as we did 
not count very closely.” 

Mrs. Malaprop wishes to know if the ty- 
phoon at Hong-Kong is supposed to have been 
caused by bad drainage. Also whether that 
typhoon was worse than the Typhoon of 
Japan. She says she has been led to make 
these inquiries by some unanimous letters. 

We were amused at hearing the story of an 
old lady whose only exclamation on hearing 
of the execution of a man who had once lived 
in the neighborhood was, ‘*Well I knew he’d 
come to the gallows at last, for the knot in his 
handkerchief was always slipping round un- 
der his left ear.”” 

‘I fear,” said a minister to his flock, “‘when 
I explained to youin my last charity sermon 
that philanthropy was the love of our species, 
you must have understood me to say specie, 
which may account for the smallness of the 
collection. You will now prove, I hope, by 
your contribution, that you are no longer la- 
boring under the same mistake.” 

A worthy man, imperfectly literate, thought 
to clinch a flattering speech with a text of 
Scripture. He was selected as the spokesman 
who, in the name of the parishioners, was to 
present some gift to the parish clergyman. 
He made a little speech at a meeting held for 
that ceremony. He spoke warmly of all the 
parson’s merits, his diligence and eloquence, 
and finally rose to a climax. ‘In facet, Sir, 
to use the words of Paul, you are just a 
sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal!” 


DRESS-REFORM. 


The readers of the JOURNAL who have been in 
correspondence with Mrs, H. K. Crane, will be glad 
to learn that she still receives her friends at 25 Win- 
ter St., Rooms 14 and 15, where she shows, explains 
and sells the improved garments—chimiloons, gabri- 
elle skirts, knit suits &c.,—in quantities, aud to num- 
bers of people that would astonish the unbelieving 
who have not yet “concluded that she will make the 
reform a success,’’ 

DRESS REFORM COM., 
HENRIETTA K. CRANE, 
MARY E. MOORE, 


MUSIC BOOKS 


BEST FOR 
QUARTET CHOTRS. 


Thomus’s Sacred Quartets. 

Baumbach’s Sacred Quartets. 
Buck’s Motet Collection. 

Baumbach’s New Collection. 
Buck’s 2d Motet Collection. 

Church and Home. 

Hayter’s Church Music. 

Trinity Collection. 

Price of each Book, in Boards, $2.50; in Cloth, $2.75, 


CLARKE’S NEW METHOD 
FOR REED ORGANS. 


Price $2.50. 


Mr. Williain H. Clarke, a distinguished organist 
and composer, was especially fortunate in the com- 
pilation of this fine work, which sprang into popular 
tavor immediately on its issue, has had remarkable 
success, and continues to be the leading method. 
Contains, in addition to instructions, a capital col- 
lection of Reed Organ music, 








By WILLIAM H. CLARKE, 


All books sent, postpaid, for retail price. 


Oliver Ditson & Oo., Chas. H. Ditson & Oo., 


Boston, 711 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
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The publication of a new edition of 
Mrs. Clemmer Ames’s “HIS TWO 
WIVES,” ($1.75), enables the publishers 
to collect a few of the many opinions pass- 
sed upon it, 


“TI have paid to it the tribute of some honest tears,” 
—L. C.M. in New York Tribune. 

“The novel is deeply inieresting.”’— Boston Journal, 

“One of the best of the year.”’— Boston Traveller. 

“A novel of much power and truth.’’—Springfleld 
Republican, 

“The tale is a touching one with real pathos in it.’ 
—The Golden Age. 

“It is well told, and bangs away right and left as 
though there was an intention of hurting somebody.” 
—Philadelphia North American, 

There is much more fascination in this novel than 
in the average romances of the day.’’—Chicago Joure 
nal, 

PUBLISHED BY 


HURD & HOUGHTON, NEW YORK. 


The Riverside Press, Cambridge. 
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Our New Catalogue 
MARK with prices for Spring of 1875, 
is now at the disposal of all who 
GARDEN Pist Free on Application, 
It contains lists of the choicest 
varieties, carefully grown from 
for the most select Market Gar- 
FLOWE den and Hot-Bed use; Farms, 
Private Gardens and Green- 
ED Schlegel, Everett & Co., 
Ss 16 8. Market St., Boston, Mass. 
6—3teow 
ever issued on the rearing and training of children, 
Price by mail, 60 cents. Send stamp for table of con- 
tents. Address 
July DA Ns VILLE, yy. 
SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 
Office--17 Hanson Street 
i Boston, 


wish for it, and will be sent 
AND best of stock, specially suited 
houses. Address, 
THE BEST WORK 
AUSTIN, JACKSON &Co., 
A few doors from Tremont Street, 





ta” Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with pros. s- 
sional skill and long eaperience in the 
Treatment and Cure of all Diseases. 


Office hours from 10 A. M, to 4 BP, M., Wednesdays 
and Saturdays excepted, 


EALTH LIFT 
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THOROUGH GYMNASTIC SYSTEM for LADIES 
and GENTLEMEN in Ten Minutes once a Day. 


Doubles the Strength in Three Months, 
DOES NOT FATIGUE NOR EXHAUST. 
REFRESHES AND INVICORATES, 
Removes Dyspepsia and Indigestion. 
TONES THE NERVOUS SYSTEM, | 
IMPROVES THE CIRCULATION. 
WARMS THE EXTREMITIES. 
INCREASES THE GENERAL VITALITY. 
Recommended by Leading Physicians. 
Call and investigate, or send for full particulars, 
HEALTH-LIFT CO., 46 E, 14th St., New York, 


Sweet! Sweeter ! 7 Sweetest!!! 


POTTER'S EXCELSIOR CORK. 


The satisfaction given by 
our former introductions 
gives us confidence in — 
attention to the above novel- 
ty. Since we introduced the 
now famous Concord Corn 
we have watched with inter- 
est for any improvement 
that promised to eclipse that 
vopulor favorite. We be- 
ieve the variety now offered 
superior in many respects, 
combining as it does earli- 
ness with unexcelled sweet- 
ness, richness of flavor, and 
durability of tenderness, We 
are confident this will prove 
. Bethe greatest acquisition yet 
offered, Packages containing suffietent for fifty 
hills, 25 cents. For full description of the above and 
other noveltics see AMATEUR CULTIVATOR’S GUIDE 
to the Flower and Kitchen Garden, enlarged improv- 
ed and embellished by a magnificent colored plate, 
and hundreds of engravings, descriptive of more than 
three thousand varieties of choice Flower and Vege- 
table Seeds, Gladiolus Lillies, &e., &e., also full 
directions for culture, Sent free on receipt of two 
3-cent stamps. Address, 

WASHBURN & CO., Boston, Masa. 
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**Keep thy House and thy House will keep thee.” 


The Housekeeper. 
A JOURNAL OF DOMESTIO ECONOMY. 
Published Monthly. 


$1.50 PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE. 
Postage prepaid. 

Single Numbers ----- 15 Cents. 

INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY FAMILY. 

Cheapest and Most Useful Monthly Published. 








Communications Solicited. Wanted in 


Every County. 


HOWARD LOCKWOOD, 


Publisher and Proprietor, 
x No, 28 BEEKMAN Sr., New YORK. 


12 PER CENT NET. 


Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds 
Guaranteed. We loan not to exceed one third of the 
value ascertained by personal inspection by one of the 
jirm. In many years business have never lost a dol- 
lar. We pay the interest promptly semi-annually in 
New York drafts. During the panic when all other 
securities lagged our farm mestngn were paid 
vromptly. We get funds from the Atlantic to the 
Missouri river, and may be able to refer to parties of 
your acquaintance. Send for full particulars. 

J. B. WATKINS & Co., Lawrence, Kansas. 


Agents 
Address 
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. matter left out to them. 


‘them pointed out. 
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MUNICIPAL SUFFRAGE FOR WOMEN. 


[ConTINUED FROM PAGE 69. ] 

have the keenest sense of propriety and the 
tenderest consciences in respect to public af- 
fairs, are just the men who do not go to the 
polls, but enscomce themselves in self-com- 
placency, and content themselves with fault- 
finding and criticism, leaving the great mass 
of voters to go to the poils as they themselves 
ought also to go, and, by going, control _pub- 
lic affairs. So might it be in case Suffrage 
was granted to women. Very likely, for a 
long time, a majority of women would not 
vote, just as a very large proportion of their 
brothers do not vote. But whether that beso 
er not, has nothing to do with this case, has 
nothing to do with the right. : 

We are also told that ‘God never designed 

women to mix in politics.” Now when did 
He tell you so? When did you learn it and 
where? The Apostle Paul will be quoted. 
Very well; I think highly of what Paul said. 
He gave utterance toa great many very sen- 
sible thiugs. If we studied his entire writings 
we should become much wiser than we are 
likely to become. But I am willing to say, 
without going into the argument, that, having 
examined every passage quoted from the Bi- 
dle in this connection, I am of the opinion that 
there is not the first word, from the beginuing 
fo the end of the Law of God, that has any 
Dearing upon this case whatever, except it may 
be the broad assertions of human equality, the 
comprehensive doctrine of ‘doing unto others 
as we would have them do unto us,’ for the 
rule of human affairs. No man is warranted 
in saying, from anything contained in the Bi- 
ble, that it is not the mission of Woman to 
have a voice in the administration of public 
affairs. Iam not here to say that there is no 
distinction in Nature and Revelation, in the 
spheres which the sexes are designed to occu- 
py. ‘That would be absurd. But the matter 
of Suttrage, the right to casta ballot, the right 
to have to do with public affairs, is not touch- 
ed upon, is not against the governmental law 
promulgated in Divine Revelation. 

1 don’t believe that in any sense or degree 
it will change the proper status of Woman in 
society to give Woman theright to vote. The 
right to bear arms and the ability to fight has 
nothing to do with the question of Suffrage. 

Now, Mr. President, in conclusion, I wish 
to say that whatever may be the basis of Suf- 
frage, it should be applied to all persons alike. 
Jf it is a property qualification, then those 
women who in their own right hold property 
to that amount should vote. If it is general, 
then those who are able to reach the standard 
which shall be prescribed, should vote. If it 

‘is a qualification of age, then at the prescribed 
age all should be allowed to vote. If any con- 
dition or prerequisite whatever is demanded, 
jet women comply with it, and then, when they 
have met those requirements, give them the 
opportunity to vote. 

Now ‘‘why stand we here all the day idle,” 
and all these years idle, when this question is 
pressing upon us? Where is the difficulty? 
where the danger? I should be glad to have 
I shall be glad if, at this 
table or elsewhere, we can be told where the 
real objections are. It has been said in my 
hearing that ‘‘if women wani to vote then they 
should be allowed to vote, let it be left to the 
women to decide.”’ If in any way this ques- 
tion can be put in that position, I should not 
be unwilling to have it go to the women of 
Massachusetts, and to have them answer it for 
themselves. I don’t know how many of them 
would say *‘Yes,” or how many would say 
**No;”’ bat I should be content to have the 
Not that I would 
give the majority the right to say whether 
the majority should vete or not. I believe, 
as I said at the outset, that that is a question 
with which they have nothing to do. The 
people fix the standard to which every voter 
must come up. If the standard in our own 
State should be sufficient intelligence to read 
and write, then I would hold the women to 
that standard. Because a large minority of 
amen in this Commonwealth do not vote I 
would not be willing to take the right of vot- 
ing from the minority. So in the other case, 
af it be right at all, it is not the less so even 
though a majority might neglect it, and fail 
te exercise their right, or assume this respon- 
sibility with its corresponding advantages. 

1 wish the bill before us might become a 
Jaw. Iwish, in some safe way, without too 
much radicalism or haste, (for these great 
questions are making haste slowly) this Bill 
or something like it might become a law; that 
we might, step by step, go so far in the prac- 
tical solution of this question that the minds 
of men could be made up by something other 
‘than their fears, and by what they apprehend 
might come of it. I know that this is a radi- 
cal change; but I remember, sir, that this 
»world has been made better by just such rad- 
xeal changes; I remember that almost every- 
titing which by the common consent of human- 
ity is to-day called ‘‘good” in governmental 
alfairs, when first agitated and brought before 
ahe minds of men, has been met by the same 
opposition, and essentially from the same 
cause,—because people are afraid of new 
things, and are afraid of changes. And 
there are those, even among the thought- 
Ful upon this subject, who are somewhat fear- 
ful of the result. If this be so, then, bending 
t that condition of affairs so far as it is right, 

let us begin something to-day; let us begin 
the experiment; and, as has been read in our 
“hearing from the remarks of another, if it 
shall be found to work harm and bring fric- 
tion to society, we can then very easily stop 
its onward march. But, if it be right, who 
eares if it be an entering wedge to new re- 
sponsibility by our sisters? If it be right and 
exerk well, will anybody complain that you 
gave us the advantage in this small way, to 
illustrate the soundness of our position;— 
whereas, if it shall work harm, no man on 
this floor would be more ready to confess the 
wrong and to abandon the harmful course than 
Tshould. Could I be made to see that the in- 
jurious effeets would really follow which have 
been predicted, no man would be readier to 
»ppose it by his voice and his vote. 

1 do not dare to say that I expect this will 
become a law to-day. 1 cannot join my friend 
from Plymouth in saying that he could not 
anticipate that there would be a vote against 

ri. iknow well the sentiment of gentlemen 
‘whe have year after year occupied this hall. 
‘But Lask that both to-day and from this time 
Aorth, we bring to this question all the candor 
‘snd earnestness that we may; that it may be 
solved in the interest of all the people of this 
Commonwealth; and, whether it shall turn 
sut that Iam right or wrong, | shali be satis- 
tied if this greatest good shall be achieved. 





SPEECH OF SENATOR FITZ, OF SUFFOLK. 

Mr. President.—So much has been said, and 
so well said, on this question, that 1 do not 
expect that I can add anything to the volume 
or the weight of the argument in favor of the 
passage of this Bill. At the same time I ex- 
pect to vote for it, and I want, in a word or 
two to give my reasons for so doing. 

When lL took my oath as a member of this 
Senate, I said, in the presence of God, that 
I would conduct myself in all respects in ac- 
cordance with the Constitution of the United 
States and the Constitution of this Common- 
wealth; and it has been my custom to consult 
the Constitution and to find out therefrom how 
I should so act. I have done so, sir, in rela- 
tion to this Bill. Since Ihave been a mem- 
ber of the Legislature, for the past two or 
three years, I have observed that as often as 
this question arose for discussion in either 
branch, it was met by a majority of the mem- 
bers with an incredulous smile, or shake of 
the head, as though it were unworthy of their 
consideration. But it seems to me that a pe- 
tition coming before this body, signed by more 
than six thousand people of this Common- 
wealth—certainly respectable in point of num- 
bers, and in my judgment eminently respec- 
table in point of character—asking for some- 
thing reasonable in itself, such petition should 
be considered with care by every member of 
this Senate. And, therefore, I have to refer 
to the Constitution of this Commonwealth to 
find out what it instructs me as to my duty in 
voting upon this Bill. In Article XVIII. of 
Part First of that Constitution, 1 find the fol- 
lowing: 

“A frequent reeurrence to the fundamental princi- 
ples of the Constitution, and a constantadherence to 
those of piety, justice, moderation, temperance, in- 
dustry, and frugality, are absolutely uecessary to 
preserve the advantages of liberty, and to maintain 
a free government. ‘The people ought, consequently, 
to give a particular attention to all those principles, 
in the choice of their officers and representatives; 
and they have a right to require of their law-givers 
and magistrates, an exact and constant wbservance of 
them, in the formation and execution of the laws 
necessary for the good adininistration of the Com- 
monwealth.”” 

I was led to inquire, ‘What are the funda- 
mental principles of the Constitution of this 
State, as they have a bearing upon the ques- 
tion of Woman Suffrage?’ 1 find that the 
Constitution of the United States, the Dec- 
laration of Independence and the Consti- 
tution of this Commonwealth declare that 
‘all men are born equal.’? I suppose, 
sir, that it is fair to say that this means 
that all human beings are born free and equal, 
not simply all male people, but all human be- 
ings; that this is asserted as a fundamental 
principle of our government. ‘That they 
have certain inalienable rights.’ I under- 
stand this to mean that they have rights 
which cannot be transferred; that the right of 
a human being to vote and to have a share in 
the government is a right which ought not to 
be transferred, and hence, ought not to be 
usurped by any class in the Commonwealth 
or nation. Further on, I finditdeclared in our 
Constitution that ‘‘the people of this Com- 
monwealth have the sole and exclusive right 
of governing themselves.’’ ‘That is a princi- 
ple for which our fathers fought, and fought 
well. It is a principle most sacred to us. 
Now who are ‘the people?’”’” [looked in the 
dictionary to find out who are the people; and 
Iam told there that the people are ‘persons 
generally,’’ not men alone, not women alone, 
but ‘persons generally.”’ So I find that one 
of the fundamental principles of the Constitu- 
tion of this State is that persons generally, 
without distinction of sex, have the right of 
governing themselves as a free, sovereign and 
independent people. 

In Article VI., of our State Constitution, 
I find something a little more pointed: 

“No man, nor corporation or association of men 
have any other title to obtain advantages, or partieu- 
lar and exclusive privileges, distinet from those of 
the community, than what arises from the considera- 
tion of services rendered to the publie; and this title 
being in nature neither hereditary, nor transmissible 
to children, or descendants, or relations by blood, the 
idea of a man born a magi trate, law-giver or judge, 
is absurd and unnatural.” 

Now if the meaning of this is not that an 
association of men alone in this Common- 
wealth have nof the exclusive right to this 
privilege of Suffrage, then I should like to 
know to what this can refer? Men, in assert- 
ing the exclusive right to vote, to elect others 
to oflice and to be elected, it seems to me are 
not acting up to the fundamental principle 
herein stated. 

Farther on in our Constitution I find this: 
and this was the great principle presented to 
our committee, the other day, at a hearing 
marked by the able character of the speeches 
delivered there by those who represented the 
petitioners for this Bill; a hearing wherein 


‘was showna great amount of ability on the 


part of the women who presented the matter, 
and who made speeches which would compare 
favorably with any that are delivered within 
this house of legislation. This was the great 
point. It is found embodied in Article X: 

“No part of the property of any individual can, 
with justice, be taken from him, or applied to public, 
uses, Without his own cousent, or that of the repre- 
sentative body of the people.” 

The simple complaint of the women is this: 
“You tax us without representation. We, 
women of Massachusetts, having, according 
to the principles of the Constitution, the right 
of representation, are taxed by you contrary 
to those principles, and we are permitted to 
have nothing to say in reply. We have no 
remedy, no recourse to anything which shall 
give us our rights.’?> Cur State Constitution 
declares that: 

“In tine, the people of this Commonwealth are not 
controlable by any other lows, than those to whieh 
their constitutional representative body have given 
their consent, And whenever the public exigencies 
require that the property of any individual should 
be appropriated to public uses, he shall receive a rea- 
sonable compensation therefor.” 

Is there in this Senate a single person who 
can claim to be the representative of the per- 
sons presenting this petition? No sir;—not 
one. 

I cannot take time to answer all the argu- 
ments that are presented against such a 
principle as this. It is said that women 
do not care about voting. But this arises 
from the fact that the subject is so treated 
with ridicule. When it comes before a body 
like this for legislation men laugh at it, and 
sneer at it, and think of it as something 
worthy of contempt instead of serious consid- 
eration. ‘Therefore it is that the women them- 
selves catch the same spirit and feel that if 
they associate themselves with those who are 
forward in this movement they will themselves 
be treated with the same derision with which 
this movement is too often met. 

I have advocated this movement because I 
wish tosee the theory and practice of our 
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government coincident; the one conforming 
to the other. I do not expect to see any harm 
come from it. But I think that we shall be 
astonished at the safety and simplicity of the 
result. And the result will be that we shall 
give to women their rights according to the 


fundamental principles of our Constitution, | 


and that the tone of society everywhere will 
be elevated by doing so. 
SPEECH OF MR, PHILLIPS OF BERKSHIRE. 


Mr. President. —If I were to cast my vote for | 


this measure I should want to give all women 
equal privileges with all men, therefore I 
move to strike out all after the word “pur- 
poses” in the eleventh line to the word “‘shall’’ 
in the fifteenth line. 

The motion was lost by a vote of 5 in the 
affirmative to 18 in the negative. 

SPEECH OF SENATOR PALMER OF NORFOLK. 

Mr. President.—I1 rise to speak upon this 
question because I wish to give an emphasis 
to my vote which shall show that my heart is 
thoroughly with the vote. 

We hear, Mr. President, how property is 
unrepresented, by the exclusion of women 
from voting, and for the purposes of the argu- 
ment I am glad to see every demonstration of 
that kind made. But the bottom reason of my 
vote is that I cannot refuse the common right 
of the ballot, which belongs to Woman, as 
enunciated by our theory of government. 
Starting a hundred years ago, a Republic 
whose corner-stone is “the consent of the 
governed,’’ we have gone on experimenting 
for a hundred years, coming nearer and near- 
er to the realization of our ideal; and that 
realization will be complete and perfect when 
Woman shall be recognized as an integral part 
of humanity, and shall be allowed her equal 
and common right. ‘That, Mr. President, is 
the reason for my vote; and I know of no 
question coming here for consideration before 
this Legislature this year,—neither the Hoosac 
Tunnel line, nor the question of license or 
prohibition,—not one, which should so com- 
mand our earnest attention as this question of 
human right. Arguing this question upon 
broad principles we have been denied and vot- 
ed down in years past; and we have no doubt 
that the opposition has an honest foundation 
in prejudice and in fear;— ill-considered and 
unwise, yet honest. 

Now the State has tried the experiment of al- 
lowing women to serve on school committees, 
and I think much was gained by this question 
when we accomplished that. I wish Senators 
to consider whether a great public good possi- 
bly was not accomplished by thatstep? Now 
we ask the privilege of allowing women to 
vote on questions of mere municipal concern, 
and of almost domestic interest, questions of 
interest in their own towns. Is not woman 
competent to vote upon the question of having 
pure water, or of the health of the town as 
best subserved by some good system of drain- 
age, questions affecting the health of the fam- 
ily? Cannot Woman cast an intelligent vote 
upon such questions as these? Is she not com- 
petent to vote upon the question of who shall 
be the Selectmen for the town, where the can- 
didates are chosen right from her own neigh- 
borhood? Would she not be likely to decide 


fairly the question, whether this person of ex- | 


cellent character, ability and integrity, with 
whom she is well acquainted, shall be chosen, 
or some other person whom she knows equally 
well not to possess those qualifications? Could 
she not wisely decide that question, and de- 
cide it in the public interest? And as the 
Senator from Middlesex so well said, after 
showing her ability to vote upon these ordi- 
nary and common questions affecting most 
nearly her home life, after showing that giv- 
ing her citizenship contributes to the public 
weal in this small particular, may not this 


help to decide the question, for any who op- | 


pose this measure, whether it is best to grant 
her full and equal political rights? ‘Therefore 
I beg Senators, as they granted it to women to 
have places upon School Committees, to go 
also one little cautious step farther,—it is so 
little that it is almost pitiable to stand here 
and beg for it,—to go just one little step far- 
ther in the way thus carefully and cautiously 
opened, and thus to see whether this grant 
cannot be made to conduce to the public weal? 

Mr. President, L hope that if Senators -are 
thoroughly and earnestly opposed to this 


measure, they will state their objections open- | 


ly and honestly. Let us hear them. Not 
that we would particularly challenge debate. 
But, Mr. President, the arguments seem to be 
so all prevailing, so conclusive, here in this 
country, to grant to women the right of the 
ballot, that we know not how to attempt a 
demonstration. 
back into the old days and showing that a 
slave ought not to become a citizen. We 
have drifted far away from that time, thank 
God! and to argue this question now, would 


be like trying to demonstrate, here in the Sen- | 


ate of Massachusetts, that our government 
should be simply and only ‘a white man’s 
government.”? ‘That proposition still finds ad- 


herents I know, alas! in some parts of our | 
And | 


country, but nowhere in Massachusetts. 
yet, absurd and outrageous as the proposition 
is, that this should be only “a white man’s 
government,”’ in my opinion, it is equally ab- 
surd, and contrary to reason and conscience 
to say that it should be a government only of 





men, and that women should be forever ex- | 


cluded from it. 

Mr. President, I am simply declaring per- 
sonal convictions that I cannot rid myself of. 
I know not that I represent particularly my 
ward or my district; but I do represent my- 
self. And my convictions are so sincere and 
earnest in the matter that I could not resist 
the incliaation to accompany my ballot with 
anearnest word in favor of the Bill now be- 
fore the Senate. 

SPEECH OF SENATOR ROBINSON, OF NORFOLK. 

Mr, President.—I am willing to give women 
all their rights. Lam willing to go the ex- 
tent of making all women equal. I under- 
stand that it is the intention of this Bill to give 
those women the right to vote who hold pro- 
perty and pay a property tax. That is the 
argument; that they are being taxed on their 
property when they have no vote. Now my 
wife does not happen to have any property. 
I want my wife to vote and to vote honestly, 
it other women are to vote honestly. I be- 
lieve this Bill ought to be recommitted, and 


| that all the speeches made thus far are of no 
avail in the direction which has been named, | 


beeause this Bill does not do what it is con- 
tended, is wanted to be done, but only confers 
the privilege of voting and the right of hold- 
ing office upon those who have property and 
are taxed, 


Whi, it would be like going | 


| SPEECH OF SENATOR WINSLOW, OF MIDDLESEX. 

I knew, Mr. President, that I was getting 
conservative, and I am glad the honorable 
Senator is so much in advance of this Bill in 
his requirements. Il am ready to say to him 
that no pretense has been made that this Bill 
does anything like conferring equal rights up- 
onallwomen. It is not pretended in any sense 
that itdoes so much as that. No one suppos- 
es that it confers equal rights upon women 
| with those enjoyed by men. ‘The difficulty is 
not to find or frame some Bill that will so pro- 
vide, but to get votes for it afterwards. But 
I was in hopes that perhaps those who would 
not go quite so far as to confer entire equali- 
ty updh women might at least be willing to 
take one step in this direction. Any one who 
will take the second step can easily take this 
one. I shall be glad, if this shall pass, to 
have a Bill produced that shall go as far as 
even my radical friend who has just taken his 
seat would desire, so that his wife may vote, 
and my wife, yes, sir, and your wife, also, 
Mr. President. 

SPEECH OF SENATOR WHITE OF PLYMOUTH. 

One of the Senators has said, Mr. President, 
that he was quite sure that though no mem- 
bers might speak against the Bill, some mem- 
ber would vote against it. Ireally hope that 
if there be any such Senator, whoever he may 
be, he may rise in his place and give us a rea- 
son for his vote. The whole argument has 
been on one side. If we are to have no other 
side presented, if itis to be treated on the 
other side with silent contempt, any farther 
than negative votes shall go, Iam sorry that 
we have been brought to a position like this 
upon a Bill involving so much either for the 
weal or woe of the State. I call upon the 
gentleman to give us the reasons why he will 
not vote for this Bill. Enough has been said 
to convince any one, who could be convinced 
by argument of the most cogent character 
that could possibly be used. There are other 
reasons that I could present why this Bill 
should pass, which have not yet been urged. 
Perhaps it would be unwise for us to use those 
arguments or to bring them forward under ex- 
isting circumstances. 

Massachusetts has not escaped the cry which 
has gone up from all over our country and all 
over the world: ‘**Where are our statesmen? 
Where are those good, wise statesmen that we 
had in the formation of our government?” 
It has even been asserted that Massachusetts 
has lost her leadership in the councils of 
the nation. The cry has gone up, ‘*Where is 
the man to take the place of Daniel Webster? 
Where is the man to take the place of Charles 
Sumner?’ Whatmeansall this? If we have 
not the equal of Daniel Webster to-day stand- 
ing in the halls of Congress, why not? If we 
have not the equal of Charles Sumner to-day 
to fill his place, why not? Let me tell you, 
Mr. President, that Daniel Webster and 
Charles Sumner and the host who preceded 
them, were born in times when women took a 
lively interest in the welfare of our nation. 
Who were their mothers? Who were their 
wives? What kind of a woman was the wife 
of John Adams? We know that she wasa 
woman versed in the history and the political 
economy of our country. Did not these wo- 
| men take a lively interest in whatever con- 
cerned the nation and the State? Where are 
our women to-day? Who encourages them to 
acquaint themselves with the affairs of the 
State and nation? No one. They are shut 
| up; and if they are caught reading a political 
newspaper, ridicule is heaped upon them. If 
they seek to learn the principles of political 
| economy they are told that these are no busi- 
ness of theirs. ‘The consequence is that our 
women read novels—yes, even yellow-covered 
novels of the most frivolous character, circu- 
lated only to please the fancy instead of ex- 
panding the intellect. We lack, to-day, wo- 
men who are interested in the affairs of our 
country; and we can never interest them in 
these affairs unless we put them into positions 
where it will be their duty, and where they 
will feel it to be their duty to learn all that 
concerns the welfare of the nation. Let us 
begin this reform in old Massachusetts, where 
we began by having great and noble women 
in the days which preceded the revolution 
and followed it. Women who counseled 
, with their husbands and brought their sons up 
in the ways of patriotism, and made them 
what they were. Let us start the ball again 
in old Massachusetts and we will have anoth- 
er revolution and another era of great states- 
jmen. But if we shut down the gate here, 

where will be the women of Massachusetts? 

Remanded back into insignificance, engaged 

in employments no more honorable or praise- 
| worthy, perhaps, than attending puppet-shows 
and frivolous amusements. 

Let us pass this measure. If it works well 
let us add unto it until we can take our stand 
again among the strongly represented States 
| of this Union and of the world, 

I repeat that if there be a Senator at this 
Board who proposes to vote against this Bill, 
let him come up here and give us his reasons. 
Perhaps he may convince me that the bill is 
wrong; but unless he does so I shall most cor- 
dially vote for it. 

SPEECH OF SENATOR ROBINSON OF NORFOLK, 

I can give my reason for voting against the 
Bill, Mr. President, viz.: that it is a failure 
with respect to nineteen-twentieths of all the 
| women of Massachusetts—denying them the 
privilege of voting or holding any office, un- 
| less they have property and are taxed. 

Tbe opponents of Suffrage, in pursuance of 
the ‘‘silent’’ system of tactics adopted by pre- 





vious agreement last year and again this year, 
declined to be drawn into discussion or to ad- 
vance any arguments against the Bill. The 
question being on ordering it to a third read- 
| ing, the yeas and nays stood as follows: 
YEAS. 
Hunt of Norfolk and Ply. 
Lane of Suffolk, 
Palmer of Norfolk, 
White of Plymouth, 
Winslow of Middlesex—10. 
NAYS. 
Parmenter of Middlesex, 
Phillips of Berkshire, 
Robinson of Plymouth, 
Rymes of Middlesex, 
Smith of Norfolk, 
Snow of Worcester, 
Stedman of Suffolk, 
Stone of Cape, 
Toland of Suffolk, 


tritton of Middlesex, 
Clark of Franklin, 
Fitz of Essex, 

Fitz of Sutfolk, 
Harwood of Middlesex, 


| Ayers of Worcester, 
Belcher of Norfolk, 
Dacey of Sutfolk, 
Davis of Essex, 

Edson of Hampshire, 
Flatley of Suffolk, 
Fuller of Hampden, 
Gatehell of Worcester, 
Howard of Island, 
Ingalls of Essex, Tufts of Worcester, 
Jones of Bristol, Verry of Worcester, 
Livingstone of Middlesex,Wardwell of Essex, 
Lovering of Bristol, Wiley of Middlesex—27. 
Oreutt of Berkshire, 

» ABSENT. 

| Hawes of Bristol, Hyde of Hampden—2. 


The President, Hox. George B. Lorine, of 
| Essex, an earnest friend of Woman Suffrage, 
| was of course unable to vote, 


| 


| 





“SCRAPS FROM MAINE.” 


Maine, snow-bound, ice-bound and rock- 
bound, finds time to consider not only foreign 
but domestic questions. ‘All Europe” may 
be about to cut each other’s throats, or blow 
out their neighbor’s brains in the most diplo- 
matic manner possible; but ‘‘ali Maine” is at 
peace with themselves and the world, especial- 
ly so since our honored and respected legisla- 
tors have voted to hang. . . . Lam not clear 
but I have mistaken the verb and should 
have said ‘‘to be hung!” Be that as it may, 
we are emphatically peaceful, and try to love 
our neighbors and be good. 

The event of the week was to have been a 
lecture by a member of your editorial staff, 
Lucy Stone, when lo! a great storm arose, 
the like of which passeth the memory of man. 

Old Boreas and his allied forces were abroad 
in all their fury. Yet a hundred people and 
more, with a goodly proportion of ladies, as- 
sembled to listen to the famed speaker. It 
was a great disappointment to hundreds of 
people who wished to see and hear the one 
woman of all women who has labored most 
long and earnestly for the elevation of Wo- 
man. ‘The only hope now is that 

“When summer is bright 


And skies are fair, 
we may again have the opportunity of listen- 
ing to her sweet womanly voice, and words of 
wisdom, charmingly expressed. 

The Maine Legislators, the Maine Constitu- 
tional Commissioners, and even the Supreme 
Court of Maine, may not be ready to vote, re- 
port, or decide aflirmatively for Woman Suf- 
frage. Yet the people of Maine are earnestly 
thinking about the rights of Woman. Espe- 
cially her right to be and do her best, with all 
that this implies. 

A hundred generations of prejudice cannot 
be met and conquered by one generation of 
enlightenment. 

True as it is, that the daughters of Maine 
are legally and politically inferior to the sons 
of Maine, and have fewer opportunities for 
culture and progress. Still, have we not a 
hundred fold better than our grandmothers 
had, and is not that something to be thankful 
for? Especially with a fair prospect of en- 
franchisement which, in the estimation of 
good judges, is merely a question of time. 
Hic et ubique. E. A. D. 

Belfast, Me. 





A BRAVE YOUNG GIRL. 


On the llth of January, Mr. Channing 
Field, a fine young farmer of Conway, Mass., 
died of malignant diphtheria. Within eigh- 
teen days his hired boy and man, his nearest 
neighbors, the two brothers Boyden, and a 
child, all died of the same disease. One of 
the widows Boyden and her father are still 
dangerously ill. 

Such a panic resulted, that no man could 
be found willing to go to either house to take 
charge of the farms. The cattle stood in the 
Boyden barn twenty-four hours without food 
or drink. One man, after much persuasion, 
consented to feed the animals. 

At last a young Conway girl, on whom Mrs. 
Field had no claim, volunteered to go to her 
Has the Hu- 
mane Society no medal for this courageous 
girl? Ae Be 


assistance, and is now with her. 


Cambridge, Mass. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 
--« 
Mrs. Julian Ward Howe of Boston, will give 
a free lecture in the Methodist Chapel, Maplewood, 
on Monday evening, March 1, at 7.30 o'clock, upon 
the subject of Suffrage for Women. 





New England Women’s Club.—March 1, 
at 7.30 P.M., Mr. Koeler on “The Heliotype Process,”’ 

March 6, at 3.30 p.M., Michael Angelo Celebration. 

March 8, at 3.90 p.M., Mrs. Louisa Chandler Moul- 
ton on “Marrying for a Home.” 


The Moral Education Association will 
hold a meeting at 3 Tremont Place, vp one flight, on 
Friday, March 5, at 3.p.M. Paper by Dr. Caroline E. 
Hastings; subject: “Is it by Inheritance or Educa- 
tion?’ All are cordially invited. 


DR. E. D. SPEAR, 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE, 





713 Washington St., Toston. 


To the many who need the services of an experienc- 
ed, successful physicign, we would say consult Dr. E. 
D. SPEAR, so much celebrated for his remarkable cures 
and you will never regret having taken this advice. 

Dr. SPEAR may be consulted on all diseases free of 
charge. 15—ly 





“A thing of beauty is a joy torever.”’ 


The Best Polish in the World. 





3,790,964 PACKAGES SOLD IN 1872 & '73. 


Fer Benuty of Polish, Saving ot Labor, 
Freeness from Dust, Darability, 2" 
Cheapness, truly Unrivalled in any Coun- 
try. 


Morse Bros., Proprietors. 


CANTON, MASS. 
li—ly 
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